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HOW TO USE THIS SOIL SURVEY 


i ee SOIL SURVEY of Pike County 
contains information that can be ap- 
plied in managing farms and woodlands; 
in selecting sites for roads, ponds, build- 
ings, or other structures; and in apprais- 
ing the suitability of tracts of land for 
agriculture, industry, or recreation. 


Locating Soils 


All the soils of Pike County are shown 
on the detailed map at the back of this 
publication. This map consists of many 
sheets that are made from aerial photo- 
graphs. Each sheet is numbered to cor- 
Pepe with numbers shown on the Index 
to Map Sheets. . 

On each sheet of the detailed map, soil 
areas are outlined and are identified by 
symbol. All areas marked with the same 
symbol are the same kind of soil. The soil 
symbol is inside the area if there is enough 
room; otherwise, it is outside and a pointer 
shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding and Using Information 


The “Guide to Mapping Units” can be 
used to find information in the survey. 
This guide lists all of the soils of the 
county in alphabetic order by map sym- 
bol. Jt shows the page where each kind 
of soil is described, and also the page for 
the capability unit, woodland suitability 
group, and woodland range site in which 
the soil has been placed. 

Individual colored maps showing the 
relative suitability or limitations of soils 
for many specific purposes can be devel- 
oped by using the soil map and infor- 
mation in the text. Interpretations not 
included in the text can be developed by 


grouping the soils according to their suit- 
ability or limitations for a particular use. 
Translucent material can be used as an 
overlay over the soil map and colored to 
show soils that have the same limitation 
or suitability. For example, soils that 
have a slight limitation for a given use 
can be colored green, those with a mod- 
erate limitation can be colored yellow, 
and those with a severe limitation can be 
colored red. 

Farmers and those who work with 
farmers can learn about use and man- 
agement of the soils in the section that 
describes the soils and in the section that 
discusses management of the soils for var- 
ious kinds of crops. 

Foresters and others can refer to the 
section “Use of Soils as Woodland,” 
where the soils of the county are grouped 
according to their suitability for trees. 

Engineers and builders will find under 
“Engineering Uses of the Soils” tables 
that give engineering descriptions of the 
soils in the county and that name soil 
features that affect engineering practices 
and structures. 

Scientists and others can read about 
how the soils were formed and how they 
are classified in the section “Formation 
and Classification of Soils.” 

Students and teachers can find infor- 
mation about soils and their management 
in various parts of the text, according to 
their particular interest. 

Newcomers in Pike County may be 
especially interested in the section “Gen- 
eral Soil Map,” where broad patterns of 
soils are described. They may also be 
interested in the section “General Nature 
of the Area,” 


Cover picture: Fully stocked stand of second-growth long- 
leaf pine on Providence silt loam. 
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EXPLANATION 
Series Year and Series Number 


Series year and number were dropped from all soil surveys sent to the printer after December 31, 1965. Many 
surveys, however, were then at such advanced stage of printing that it was not feasible to remove series year 
and number. Consequently, the last issues bearing series year and number will be as follows: 


Series 1957, No. 23, Las Vegas and Eldorado Valleys Series 1961, No. 42, Camden County, N.J. 
Area, Nev. Series 1962, No. 13, Chicot County, Ark. 
Series 1958, No. 34, Grand Traverse County, Mich. Series 1963, No. 1, Tippah County, Miss. 
Series 1959, No. 42, Judith Basin Area, Mont. 
sa oo No. 31, Elbert County, Colo. (Eastern 
art, 


Series numbers will be consecutive in each series year, up to and including the numbers shown in the foregoing 
list. The soil survey for-Tippah County, Miss., will be the last to have a series year and series number. 
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SOIL SURVEY OF PIKE COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


BY ALLEN C. MILBRANDT AND L. BROOKS HALE, SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE, UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN COOPERATION WITH THE MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION 


IKE COUNTY is in the southwestern part of Missis- 

sippi (fig. 1). It_has a land area of 262,400 acres, or 
410 square miles. Dairying, raising of beef cattle, and 
tree farming are the main enterprises. Cotton, once its 
leading crop, is now planted on less than 3,000 acres. 


How This Survey Was Made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Pike County, where they are located, and how 
they can be used. They went into the county knowing 
they likely would find many soils they had already seen, 
and perhaps some they had not. As they traveled over 
the county, they observed steepness, length, and shape of 
slopes; size and speed of streams; kinds of native plants 
or crops; kinds oF rock; and many facts about the soils. 
They dug many holes to expose soil profiles. A profile is 
the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in a soil; it 
extends from the surface down to parent material that 
has not been changed much by leaching or by roots of 

lants. 

- The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with those 
in counties nearby and in places more distant. They 
classified and named the soils according to nationwide, 
uniform procedures. To use this survey efficiently, it is 
necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used in a 
local ‘soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil se- 
ries. Except for different texture in the surface layer, all 
soils of one series have major horizons that are similar in 
thickness, arrangement, and other important character- 
istics. Each soil series is named for a town or other geo- 
graphic feature near the place where a soil of that series 
was first observed and mapped. Iuka and Brookhaven, 
for example, are the names of two soil series. All of the 
soils in the United States having the same series name are 
essentially alike in those characteristics that affect their 
behavior in the natural, untouched landscape. Soils of 
one series can differ somewhat in texture of the surface 
soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other characteristic 
that affects use of the soils by man. 

Many soil series contain soils that differ in texture of 
their surface layer. According to such differences in tex- 
ture, separations called soil types are made. Within a 


series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same tex- 
ture belong to one soil type. Saffell gravelly fine sandy 
loam is a soil type in the Saffell series. 
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Figure 1—Location of Pike County in Mississippi. 
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2 SOIL SURVEY 


Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of ero- 
sion, number and size of stones, or some other feature 
affecting their use, that practical suggestions about their 
management could not be made if they were shown on the 
soil map as one unit. Such soil types are divided into 
phases. The name of a soil phase ialcatee a feature that 
affects management. For example, Saffell gravelly fine 
sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, is one of several phases 
of Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, a soil type that ranges 
from gently sloping to very steeply sloping. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These 
photographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, 
roads, trees, and other details that greatly help in draw- 
ing boundaries accurately. The soil map in the back of 
this survey was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping 
units. On most maps detailed enough to be useful in 
planning management of farms and fields, a mapping 
unit is nearly equivalent to a soil type or a phase of a soil 
type. It is not exactly equivalent, because it is not prac- 
tical to show on such a map all the small, scattered bits of 
soil of some other kind that have been seen within an area 
that is dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed maps, the soil scientists 
have a problem of delineating areas where different kinds 
of soils are so intricately mixed and so small in size that 
it is not practical to show them separately on the map. 
Therefore, they show this mixture of soils as one map- 
ping unit and call it a soil complex. Ordinarily, a soil 
complex is named for the major kinds of soils in it, for 
example, Ora-Ruston soils. Another kind of mapping 
unit is the undifferentiated group, which consists of two 
or more soils that may occur together without regularity 
in pattern or relative proportion. The individual tracts 
of the component soils could be shown separately on the 
map, but the differences between the soils are so slight 
that the separation is not important for the objectives of 
the soil survey. An example is Ochlockonee and Bruno 
soils. Also, on most soil maps, areas are shown that are 
so rocky, so shallow, or so frequently worked by wind 
and water that they scarcely can be called soils. These 
areas are shown on a soil map like other mapping units, 
but they are given descriptive names, such as Gullied 
Jand, and are called land types rather than soils. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are esti- 
mated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the map, 
and the laboratory data and yield data have been assem- 
bled. The mass of detailed information then needs to be 
organized in such a way that it is readily useful to differ- 
ent groups of readers, among them farmers, managers of 
woodland, and engineers. Grouping soils that are simi- 


lar in suitability for each specified use is the method of 
organization commonly used in soil surveys. On the basis 
of yield and practice tables and other data, the soil scien- 
tists set up trial groups. They test these groups by fur- 
ther study and by consultation with farmers, agronomists, 
engineers, and others, and then adjust these groups ac- 
cording to the results of their studies and consultation. 
Thus, the groups that are finally evolved reflect up-to- 
date knowledge of the soils and their behavior under 
present methods of use and management. 


General Soil Map 


The general soil map at the back of this survey shows. 
in color, the soil associations in Pike County. A soi 
association is a landscape that has a distinctive propor- 
tional pattern of soils. It normally consists of one or 
more major soils and at least one minor soil, and it is 
named for the major soils. The soils in one association 
may occur in another, but in a different pattern. 

. A map showing soil associations is useful to people who 
want a general idea of the soils in a county, who want to 
compare different parts of a county, or who want to know 
the location of large tracts that are suitable for a certain 
kind of farming or other land use. Such a map is not 
suitable for planning the management of a farm or field, 
because the soils in any one association ordinarily differ 
in slope, depth, stoniness, drainage, and other character- 
istics that affect management. 

The seven soil associations in Pike County are de- 
scribed in the following pages. The dominant soils in the 
northwestern part of the county formed in a mantle of 
loess 2 to 4 feet thick that overlies sandy coastal plain 
material. The most extensive soils in the rest of the 
county formed mainly in sand, clay, and gravel laid down 
during the Pliocene period, when the sea covered this 
land. Practically all of Pike County is in the southern 
Mississippi Valley Silty Uplands major land resource 
area, 


1. Falaya-Waverly-Collins Association 


Poorly drained to moderately well drained silty soils on 
flood plains 

This soil association is on wide nearly level flats along 
the Tangipahoa River, upper Topisaw Creek, Terrys 
Creek, and Bala Chitto Creek. It consists of soils that 
formed in recent silty alluvium that washed from the loes- 
sal uplands. The association occupies about 10 percent of 
the county. Falaya soils make up about 50 percent of it, 
Waverly soils 25 percent, Collins soils 20 percent, and 
minor soils 5 percent. . 

The dominant soils of this association, the Falaya, Wa- 
verly, and Collins, are all on bottom lands. The Falaya 
soils are somewhat poorly drained. They have a very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam surface layer that overlies yellow- 
ish-brown silt loam. Mottled light-gray and brown silt 
loam begins at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

The Waverly soils are poorly drained. They have a 
Ube aay silt loam surface layer, underlain by gray silt 
loam, 
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The Collins soils are moderately well drained. They 
have a dark grayish-brown silt loam surface layer that 
overlies brown silt loam. Mottled yellowish-brown and 
light-gray silt loam begins at a depth of 20 to 80 inches. 

The minor soils of this association are the poorly 
drained Calhoun and the somewhat poorly drained 
Stough, which are on stream terraces; and the well- 
drained Ochlockonee and somewhat poorly drained Man- 
tachie, which are on bottom lands. 

Most of the farms on this association are small to 
medium in size and extend onto the adjacent loessal 
uplands. The farms are of the general type and are oper- 
ated full time by the owner. Flooding limits the use of 
soils in this association. If they are adequately drained, 
however, they are suited to cotton, corn, hay, and pasture. 
Undrained areas are well suited to hardwoods. A Jarge 
part of this association is covered with hardwood forest. 


2. Mantachie-Iuka-Ochlockonee Association 


Somewhat poorly drained to well drained loamy soils on 
flood plains 

This soil association is on nearly level flats along the 
Bogue Chitto River and Topisaw Creek. It consists of 
soils that formed in recent loamy alluvium that washed 
from the loamy coastal plain uplands, The association 
occupies about 10 percent of the county. Mantachie soils 
make up about 50 percent of it, Iuka soils 25 percent, 
Ochlockonee soils 20 percent, and minor soils 5 percent. 

The Mantachie are somewhat poorly drained soils on 
bottom lands. They have a dark grayish-brown fine 
sandy loam surface layer, which overlies brown sandy 
loam. Mottled gray and brown sandy loam begins at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches. 

The Iuka are moderately well drained soils on bottom 
lands. They have a dark grayish-brown sandy loam to 
silt loam surface layer, which overlies sandy loam to 
loam. Mottled gray and brown sandy loam to silt loam 
begins at a depth of 20.to 30 inches. 

The Ochlockonee are well-drained soils on bottom 
lands. They have a dark grayish-brown loam, sandy 
loam, or silt loam surface layer, which overlies sandy 
loam or loam. Mottled brown and gray sandy loam 
begins at a depth of 30 to 40 inches. 

The minor soils in this association are the poorly 
drained Calhoun and the somewhat poorly drained 
Stough, both of which are on stream terraces; the Pren- 
tiss, which are moderately well drained and are also on 
stream terraces; and the Ora, which are well drained and 
are on uplands. 

The farms on this association are, for the most part, 
medium to large in size and extend onto the adjacent lo- 
essal uplands. There are general farms and beef cattle 
farms, which are operated full time by the owner. A 
large part of this association is in hardwoods. When 
adequately drained, these soils are used for row crops and 
pasture. Undrained areas on bottom lands are well suited 
to hardwoods. : 


3. Stough-Calhoun-Prentiss Association 


Poorly drained to moderately well drained silty to loamy 
soils on stream terraces bordering the Bogue Chitto and 
Tangipahoa Rivers 

This soil association is on stream terraces along the 
Bogue Chitto and Tangipahoa Rivers between the level 
bottom lands and the steeply sloping uplands. It occurs 
in bands that generally are 14 to 14 mile wide. The asso- 
ciation consists of soils formed in a mixture of loess and 
loamy coastal plain materials. It occupies about 5 per- 
cent of the county. Stough soils make up 50 percent of 
this association, Calhoun soils 25 percent, Prentiss soils 
20 percent, and minor soils 5 percent. 

The Stough are somewhat poorly drained soils on wide, 
nearly level to gently sloping flats. They have a dark 
grayish-brown silt loam surface layer, which overlies a 
yellowish-brown silt loam to loam subsoil. A fragipan 
begins at a depth of 14 to 18 inches. 

The Calhoun are poorly drained soils on wide flats or 
in depressional areas. They have a gray silt loam surface 
layer that overlies a subsoil of gray and yellow silt loam 
to silty clay loam. 

The Prentiss are moderately well drained soils on wide, 
nearly level to gently sloping flats. They have a brown 
silt loam surface layer that overlies a yellowish-brown 
silt loam to loam subsoil. A fragipan begins at a depth 
of 20 to 28 inches. 

The minor soils are the well-drained to excessively 
drained Rumford, the well-drained Ora, which contain a 
fragipan and are on uplands, and the somewhat poorly 
drained Mantachie soils of the bottom lands. 

The farms on this association are small to medium in 
size and_extend onto the bottom lands and loessal up- 
lands. The farms are mostly general, but there are also 
beef cattle farms, dairy farms, and tree farms. The gen- 
eral farms produce cotton, corn, small grain, and hay. 
Many farms also produce sweetpotatoes, sugarcane for 
sirup, watermelons, and vegetables for market. The wide, 
nearly level to gently sloping flats are mostly used for 
pasture and timber. 


4. Providence-Ora-Ruston Association 


Moderately well drained or well drained silty and loamy 
soils on broad ridges, and well drained loamy soils on 
side slopes 


This association is marked by broad, gently slopin, 
ridges, moderate slopes on the sides of these ridges, an 
narrow bottom lands along the many intermittent 
streams. The narrow bottoms are subject to flooding. 
The association covers about 2 percent of the county and 
is located in the extreme northwestern part. Providence 
soils make up about 35 percent of this association, Ora 
soils 35 percent, Ruston soils 20 percent, and minor soils 
10 percent. 

The Providence soils are on the broad gently sloping 
ridges. They have a dark grayish-brown to brown silt 
loam surface layer that overlies strong-brown silty clay 
loam. A silt loam fragipan begins at a depth of 20 to 
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24 inches. This fragipan is underlain by a mottled yel- 
lowish-red, strong-brown, and light-gray clay loam to 
sandy clay loam. 

The well-drained Ora soils are on the side slopes, gen- 
erally in an Ora-Ruston complex. They have a ve 
dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam surface layer, whic 
overlies yellowish-red clay loam to sandy clay loam. A 
loamy fragipan begins at a depth of 22 to 28 inches. 
This fragipan is underlain by a yellowish-red sandy 
loam mottled with yellow. 

The well-drained Ruston soils are on the side slopes, 
generally in an Ora-Ruston complex. They have a brown 
to dark grayish-brown sandy loam surface layer and a 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam to clay loam subsoil. 

Minor soils are the Brookhaven, which are moderately 
well drained silty soils that have a fragipan; and the 
Falaya, which are somewhat poorly drained silty soils 
of the bottom lands. 

Most of this association is used for pasture and tim- 
ber. The farms are small, are well managed, and are 
operated by the owner. They are general farms or beef 
cattle farms. The general farms produce cotton, corn, 
small grain, and hay. Many farms also produce vegeta- 
bles and good stands of loblolly and shortleaf pines. 


5. Brookhaven-Providence Association 


Moderately well drained silty soils on gently sloping 
uplands 


This soil association is on broad uplands located 
between drainageways leading to the Tangipahoa and 
Bogue Chitto Rivers. The uplands are loess covered and 
are dissected by many permanent and_ intermittent 
streams. The drainageways have narrow bottoms that 
flood. The association occupies about 10 percent of the 
county. Brookhaven soils make up about 60 percent of it, 
Providence soils 25 percent, and minor soils 15 percent. 

The Brookhaven soils are on the nearly Jevel and 
poly sloping broad ridges. They have a dark grayish- 

rown to grayish-brown silt loam surface layer and a 
strong-brown to yellowish-brown or grayish-brown silt 
loam subsoil. A’ fragipan of silt loam to clay loam 
begins at a depth of 16 to 20 inches. 

The Providence soils are on the gently sloping ridges 
and moderately sloping sides of ridges. Their brown 
silt loam surface layer overlies a strong-brown silty 
clay loam subsoil. A fragipan begins at a depth of 20 
to 24 inches, and below this is mottled yellowish-red, 
one erase and light-gray clay loam to sandy clay 
loam. 

Minor soils are the Ora, which are well-drained loams 
that have a fragipan; the Ruston, which are well-drained 
loamy soils; the Falaya, which are somewhat poorly 
drained silty soils of the bottom lands; and the Frost, 
which are poorly drained silty soils. 

The parts of this association on the broad nearly level 
and gently sloping ridges, and on the moderately sloping 
sides of the ridges, are used mostly for timber and pas- 
ture. A small part of the association is cultivated. The 
farms, for the most part, are small, well managed, and 
operated by the owner. They are general farms, dairy 
farms, beef cattle farms, or tree farms. The general 


farms produce cotton, corn, small grain, and hay. Many 
farms also produce sweetpotatoes, cucumbers, watermel- 
ons, sugarcane for sirup, and vegetables for market. 


6. Ora-Savannah-Ruston Association 


Moderately well drained or well drained silty and loamy 
soils on narrow to broad gently sloping ridges, and well- 
drained loamy soils on side slopes 


This soil association is on the coastal plain uplands in 
the southern part of Pike County. It consists of soils 
formed in sand, loam, and clay and is dissected by many 
intermittent and permanent streams. The association 
occupies about 30 percent of the county. Ora soils make 
up 40 percent of this association, Savannah soils 35 per- 
cent, Ruston soils 20 percent, and minor soils 5 percent. 
The ridgetops in this association are narrow to broad and 
gently sloping to nearly level. The side slopes are gen- 
erally moderately sloping to steeply sloping. The bot- 
toms along drainageways are narrow and subject to flood- 
ing. 

The well-drained Ora soils are on the narrow to broad 
ridges and side slopes. They have a very dark grayish- 
brown fine sandy Toain me layer, which overlies a 
yellowish-red sandy loam mottled with yellow. 

The moderately well drained Savannah soils are on the 
broad gently sloping to nearly level ridges. They have a 
grayish-brown to very dark grayish-brown silt loam to 
Joam surface layer, which overlies a yellowish-brown to 
strong-brown silt loam to loam subsoil. A mottled yel- 
low, brown, and gray fragipan of clay loam texture be- 
gins at a depth of 16 to 20 inches. This fragipan over- 
lies mottled red, yellow, and gray loam to clay loam. 

The well-drained Ruston soils are on moderately slop- 
ing to steep side slopes. They have a brown to dark 
grayish-brown sandy loam surface layer. The subsoil is 
red sandy clay loam that reaches to a depth of 54 inches. 
The subsoil is underlain by yellowish-red sandy loam. 

The minor soils are the Frost, which are poorly drained 
soils of the uplands; the Saffell, well-drained gravelly 
sandy loam of the uplands; the Paden, moderately well 
drained soils of the uplands; the Mantachie, somewhat 
poorly drained sandy soils of the bottom lands; and the 
Falaya, somewhat poorly drained silty soils of the bottom 
lands. 

Farms on this association, for the most part, are small 
and operated by the owner. They are general farms, 
dairy farms, beef cattle farms, or tree farms. The gen- 
eral farms produce cotton, corn, small grain, and hay. 
Many farms produce cucumbers, sugarcane for sirup, and 
vegetables for market. This association is used mostly 
for pasture and timber. 


7. Ora-Ruston-Saffell-Cahaba Association 


Well-drained loamy soils on narrow to broad gently slop- 
ing ridges, and well-drained loamy and gravelly soils on 
moderately steep to very steep side slopes 


This soil association occurs throughout Pike County. 


It is on ridges and side slopes in the uplands adjacent to 
bottom lands and stream terraces that border the major 
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streams. These uplands have been dissected by many 
intermittent and permanent streams. The soils formed in 
coastal plain sand, clay, and gravel. This association 
occupies about 33 percent of the county. Ora soils make 
up about 45 percent of it, Ruston soils 15 percent, Saffell 
soils 15 percent, Cahaba soils 12 percent, and minor soils 
13 percent. 

The Ora soils are on the narrow to broad gently slop- 
ing ridges. They have a dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam surface layer, a yellowish-red clay loam to sandy 
clay loam subsoil, and a fragipan at a depth of 22 to 28 
inches. The fragipan is underlain by sandy loam mottled 
with yellowish red and yellow. 

The Ruston soils are on moderately steep side slopes. 
They have a brown to dark grayish-brown fine sandy 
loam surface layer, which overlies yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam. Yellowish-red sandy loam begins at a depth 
of about 54 inches. 

The Saffell soils are on the steep to very steep side 
slopes. They have a very dark grayish-brown to dark 
grayish-brown gravelly sandy loam surface layer, which 
overlies yellowish-red gravelly sandy clay loam. Below 
the yellowish-red gravelly sandy clay loam subsoil is a 
yellowish-red to red gravelly sandy loam or gravelly 
loamy sand. - 

The Cahaba soils are on the steep to very steep side 
slopes. They have a brown to grayish-brown sandy loam 
surface layer, a yellowish-red sandy clay loam to clay 
loam subsoil, and yellowish-red sandy loam beginning at 
a depth of about 30 inches. 

Minor soils are the Savannah, which are moderately 
well drained yellowish-brown loamy soils with a fragi- 
pan; the Providence, which are moderately well drained 
silty soils with a fragipan; the Iuka, which are moder- 
ately well drained loamy soils of the bottom lands; and 
the Falaya, which are somewhat poorly drained silty 
soils of the bottom lands. 

Most farms of this association are medium to small and 
operated by the owner. They are general farms, dairy 
farms, or beef cattle farms. Many of the farms produce 
sweetpotatoes, sugarcarie for sirup, and vegetables for 
market. The land on the narrow, gently sloping ridges 
is used mostly for pasture, or for hardwoods and loblolly, 
shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 


Use and Management of Soils 


In this section management of the soils of Pike County 
is discussed for tilled crops and tame pasture, and then 
for woodland range, woodland, wildlife, and engineering. 

Two of the main problems of management in this 
county are soil fertility and control of water. Most of 
the soils in the county require fertilizer. Nitrogen is the 
main element needed, but some crops, particularly the 
legumes, need lime. The amount of lime required can be 
determined by testing the soil, as can also the need for 
phosphate and potash. Information on collecting soil 
samples for testing can be obtained from a local représent- 
ative of the Soil Conservation Service, from the county 
agent, or from other local agricultural workers. 


Runoff causes sheet or gully erosion. The degree of 
erosion depends on steepness of slopes; texture, structure, 
and permeability of the soil; and on vegetation. Prac- 
tices that help to control water erosion are establishing 
terraces on slopes of not more than 8 percent; seeding 
waterways and outlets with suitable native and tame 
grasses; diverting water from slopes to grassed water- 
ways; tilling and planting on the contour; planting cover 
crops}; conserving crop residues; and installing drains or 
other water-control structures where needed. 


Capability Groups of Soils 


Capability classification is the grouping of soils to 
show, in a general way, their suitability for most kinds 
of farming. It is a practical classification based on the 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
used for the ordinary field crops or sown pastures, and the 
way they respond to treatment. The classification does 
not apply to horticultural crops, or to rice and other 
crops that have their own special requirements for eco- 
nomical production. The soils are classified according to 
degree and kind of permanent limitations, but without 
consideration of major and generally expensive land- 
forming that would change the slope, depth, or other 
characteristics of the soils; and without consideration of 
possible major reclamation. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soils are grouped 
at three levels, the capability class, the subclass, and the 
unit. These are discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Cavanirry Cuasses, the broadest groupings, are desig- 
nated by Roman numerals I through VIET. As the nu- 
merals increase, they indicate progressively greater limi- 
tations and narrower choices for practical use. The 
classes are defined as follows: 


Class I. Soils have few limitations that restrict 
their use. (No class I soils in Pike County.) 

Class II. Soils have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or require moderate conser- 
vation practices. 

Class III. Soils have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation 
practices, or both. 

Class IV. Soils have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Class V. “Soils subject to little or no erosion but 
have other limitations, impractical to remove, 
that limit their use largely to pasture, range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that 
make them generally unsuited to cultivation 
without major reclamation and limit their use 
largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wild- 
life food and cover. 

Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations 
that make them unsuited to cultivation without 
major reclamation and_that restrict their use 
largely to grazing, woodland, or wildlife. 

Class VIEI. Soils and landforms that have limita- 
tions that preclude their use for commercial 
plant production without major reclamation and 
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restrict their use to recreation, wildlife, or water 


supply, or to esthetic purposes. (No Class VIII 
soils in Pike County.) 


Carasturry Suscuasses are soil groups within one 
class; they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, 
8, or ¢, to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter 
e shows that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless 
close-growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that 
water in or on the soil interferes with plant growth or 
cultivation (in some soils the wetness can be partly cor- 
rected by artificial drainage) ; s shows that the soil is lim- 
ited mainly because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and 
e, used in only some parts of the United States, shows 
bray the chief limitation is climate that is too cold or too 

ry. 
In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V can contain, at 
the most, only subclasses indicated by w, s, and c, because 
the soils in it are subject to little or no erosion, though 
they have other limitations that restrict their use largely 
to pasture, range, woodland, wildlife, or recreation. 

Capanmity Unrrs are soil groups within the sub- 
classes. The soils in one capability unit are enough alike 
to be suited to the same crops and pasture plants, to re- 
quire similar management, and to have similar produc- 
tivity and other responses to management. Thus, the 
capability unit is a convenient grouping for making 
many statements about management of soils. Capability 
units are generally designated by adding an Arabic 
numeral to the belass symbol, for example, IIe-1 or 
Iife-2. Thus, in one symbol, the Roman numeral desig- 
nates the capability class, or degree of limitation, and 
the small letter indicates the dabelaa: or kind of limita- 
tion, as defined in the foregoing paragraph. The Arabic 
numeral specifically identifies Bhd capability unit within 
each subclass. 

Pike County has approximately 77,500 acres of sub- 
class IIe land; 57,100 acres of subclass IIw land; 650 
acres of subclass IIs land; 34,250 acres of subclass ITTe 
land; 9,400 acres of subclass IIIw land; 30,200 acres of 
subclass IVe land; 10,500 acres of subclass [Vw land; 
20,800 acres of subclass VIe land; and 21,000 acres of 
subclass VITe land. In addition, there are almost 1,000 
acres in water area in the county. 


Management by capability units 


The soils in a given capability unit have about the 
same limitations and susceptibility to damage and need 
about the same kind of management. In the following 
pages each capability unit is described, and management 
for each is suggested. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-1 

This capability unit consists of moderately well 
drained to well drained, acid soils on uplands. These 
soils have a fragipan at a depth of 16 to 28 inches, Their 
surface layer is very friable fine sandy loam and silt 
loam, and their subsoil is sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
silty clay loam, or loam. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they crust and 
pack if left bare, and a plowpan forms in them. Infil- 
tration is moderate. Permeabiilty is moderate above the 
fragipan and slow in the fragipan. Root penetration is 


retarded in the fragipan. The content of organic mat- 
ter and natural fertility are low to moderate. These 
soils are droughty in summer. 

These soils occupy about 26 percent of the county. 
They are used Teeny for pasture and trees but in small 
part for row crops. They are well suited to cotton, corn, 
sweetpotatoes, small grain, cucumbers, Coastal bermuda- 
grass, bahiagrass, wild winter peas, vetch, annual lespe- 
deza, white clover, adapted hardwoods, and pine trees. 

These soils can be clean tilled continuously when ero- 
sion is adequately controlled. The hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate. Response of crops to lime and fer- 
tilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-2 

The only soil in this capability unit is Providence silt 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. It is a moderately 
well drained, acid soil on uplands; it has a fragipan at a 
depth of 20 to 24 inches. The surface layer is friable 
silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam that has a 
silty fragipan. The fragipan is underlain by clay loam. 

This soil can be worked easily, but it crusts and packs 
if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. Infiltration is 
moderate. Permeability is moderate above the fragipan 
and slow in the fragipan. Root penetration is retarded 
in the fragipan. The content of organic matter is low, 
and natural fertility is medium. This soil is droughty in 
summer, 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for pasture and trees, but a 
small part is in row crops. This soil is well suited to 
cotton, corn, sweetpotatoes, small grain, Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, wild winter peas, 
vetch, annual lespedeza, dalliserass, white clover, adapted 
hardwoods, and pine trees. 

This soil can be clean tilled continuously if erosion is 
adequately controlled. The hazard of erosion is slight to 
nee ane The response of crops to lime and fertilizer 
is good. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ie-3 

The only soil in this capability unit is Ruston fine 
sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. It is a well- 
drained, acid soil that is on uplands. The surface layer 
is very friable fine sandy loam. The subsoil is sandy 
clay loam, and it is underlain by sandy loam. 

This soil can be worked easily, but it tends to crust and 
pack if left bare. Infiltration is moderate to rapid. 
Permeability is moderate to rapid. The content of or- 
ganic matter and natural fertility are low to medium. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for trees and row crops. A 
small acreage is in pasture. The soil is well suited to 
cotton, corn, sweetpotatoes, truck crops, small grain, 
bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, bermudagrass, annual 
lespedeza, crimson clover, white clover, adapted hard- 
woods, and pine trees. 

The hazard of erosion is slight to moderate. This soil 
can be clean tilled continuously if erosion is adequately 
controlled. The response of crops to lime and fertilizer 
is good. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Ifw-1 

This capability unit consists of nearly level, moder- 

ately well drained, acid soils on bottom lands. The sur- 
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face layer is silt loam. It is underlain by a silt loam 
subsoil that has a gray, gleyed layer at a depth of 20 to 
30 inches. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they crust and 
pack if left bare, and_a plowpan forms in them. Infil- 
tration is moderate. Permeability is moderate above the 
gray, gleyed layer. Root penetration is retarded in the 
gleyed layer. ‘The content of organic matter is low, and 
natural fertility is medium. 

These soils occupy about 8 percent of the county. Most 
of the acreage is used for trees and pasture. A small 
acreage is in row crops. If adequately drained, these 
soils are well suited to cotton, corn, sugarcane, small 
grain, truck crops, tall fescue, bahiagrass, Coastal ber- 
mudagrass, dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, wild winter 
peas, white clover, adapted Taedaroer, and loblolly pine. 

Erosion is slight, but scouring and sedimentation occur 
in some areas. Flooding is a moderate hazard to grow- 
ing row crops. Surface drainage is needed in low-lying 
areas. Excess surface water that stands on these soils 
can be removed by V- and W-type ditches and proper 
arrangement of rows. These soils can be clean tilled 
continuously if adequately drained. The response of 
crops to lime and fertilizer is good. 


CAPABILITY UNIT. Ilw-2 


The only soil in this capability unit is Falaya silt loam. 
It is a somewhat poorly drained, acid soil on bottom 
lands. The surface layer is friable silt loam. It is un- 
derlain by a silt loam subsoil that has a gray, gleyed 
layer ata depth of 10 to 20 inches. 
This soil can be worked easily, but it crusts and packs 
if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. Infiltration is 
moderate. Permeability is moderate above the gray, 
gleyed layer. Root penetration is retarded in this gleyed 
ayer. The content of organic matter is low, and natural 
fertility is medium. 
This soil occupies about 8 percent of the county. Most 
of the acreage is used for trees and pasture, and a small 
acreage is in row crops. This soil is well suited to corn, 
sugarcane, small grain, truck crops, tall fescue, bahia- 
grass, dallisgrass, annual lespedeza, wild winter peas, 
white clover, adapted hardwoods, and loblolly pine. 
Flooding is a moderate hazard, and in some areas sedi- 
mentation and scouring. Surface drainage is needed in 
low-lying areas. Excess water that stands on this soil 
can be removed by V- and W-type ditches and proper 
arrangement of rows. This soil can be clean tilled con- 
tinuously if adequately drained. The response of crops 
to lime and fertilizer is good. 


‘CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-3 

This capability unit consists of moderately well 
drained to well drained, acid soils that occur on bottom 
lands. The surface layer of these soils is very friable 
sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. The subsoil is sandy 
loam or loam to loamy sand. 

Flooding is a moderate hazard on these soils, but the 
floodwater quickly recedes. In some areas sedimentation 
and scouring are hazards. Infiltration is moderate to 
high. Permeability is moderate to rapid throughout the 
subsoil. The content of.organic matter and natural fer- 
tility are medium. These soils can be worked easily. 

245-536—67. Z 


These soils occupy 2 percent of the county. Most of 
the acreage is used for hardwoods and pasture, A small 
acreage is in row crops. If adequately drained, these 
soils are well suited to cotton, corn, truck crops, sugar- 
cane, small grain, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, crimson 
clover, Coastal bermudagrass, annual lespedeza, wild 
winter peas, watermelons, white clover, adapted hard- 
woods, and loblolly pine. : 

Excess water can be removed by surface drainage, 
V- and W-type ditches, and proper arrangement of rows. 
The response of crops to lime and fertilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT w-4 

The only soil in this capability unit is Mantachie fine 
sandy loam. It is a somewhat poorly drained, acid soil on 
bottom lands. The surface layer is fine sandy loam, and 
the subsoil is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or loam that 
has a gray, gleyed layer at a depth of 10 to 20 inches 

This soil can be worked easily but it crusts and packs 
if left bare. Infiltration is moderate. Permeability is 
moderate above the gleyed layer and slow in the gleyed 
ieyer. Root penetration is retarded in this gleyed layer. 
The content of organic matter and natural fertility are 
medium. 

This soil occupies about 4 percent. of the county. Most 
of the acreage is used for hardwoods and pasture, but a 
small part is in row crops. If adequately drained, this 
soil is well suited to corn, truck crops, sugarcane, small 
grain, bahiagrass, tall fescue, Coastal bermudagrass, an- 
nual lespedeza, wild winter peas, white clover, adapted 
hardwoods, and loblolly pine. 

Flooding is a moderate hazard, particularly to row 
crops. Surface drainage is used in low-lying areas, Ex- 
cess water that stands on this soil can be removed by 
W- and V-type ditches, dragline ditches, and proper ar- 
rangement of rows. The response of crops to lime and 
fertilizer is moderate, 


CAPABILITY UNIT Hw-5 

This capability unit consists of nearly level, moder- 
ately well drained to well drained, acid soils that have a 
fragipan at a depth of 16 to 28 inches and that occur on 
uplands. The surface layer of these soils is very friable 
fine sandy loam, loam, or silt loam, The subsoil is loam, 
sandy clay loam, clay loam, loam, or silt loam. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they crust and 
pack if left bare, and a plowpan forms in them. Infil- 
tration is moderate. Permeability is moderate down to 
the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. In the fragipan 
root penetration is retarded. These soils are somewhat 
droughty in the summer. Their content of organic mat- 
ter is low, and their natural fertility is low to medium. 

These soils oceupy about 1 percent of the county. 
Most of their acreage is used for pasture and trees, but a 
small acreage is in row crops. Where surface drainage 
is adequate, these soils are well suited to cotton, corn, 
sweeipotatoes, small grain, cucumbers, Coastal bermuda- 
grass, tall fescue, bahiagrass, wild winter peas, vetch, 
annual lespedeza, white clover, adapted hardwoods, and 
pine trees. 

These soils can be clean tilled continuously if erosion 
and surface water are controlled. The hazard of erosion 
is slight. Tilling on the contour and sodding the water- 
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ways help to control erosion. The response of crops to 
lime and fertilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ilw-6 


This capability unit consists of moderately well 
drained, acid soils that have a fragipan at a depth of 16 
to 20 inches and that occur on uplands. The surface 
layer of these soils is silt loam. The subsoil is silty clay 
he and silt loam underlain by silt loam, loam, or clay 

loam. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they crust and 
pack if left bare, and a plowpan forms in them. Infil- 
tration is moderate to slow. Permeability is moderate 
down to the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. In the 
fragipan root penetration is retarded. ese soils are 
droughty in the summer and wet during periods of heavy 
rainfall. 

The soils in this unit occupy 3 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is in pasture and trees; a small part 
is in row crops. If adequately drained, these-soils are 
well suited to corn, small grain, Coastal bermudagrass, 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, wild winter peas, 
vetch, annual Jespedeza, white clover, adapted hard- 
woods, and pines. . 

The hazard of erosion is slight to moderate, Tilling 
on the contour and sodding of waterways are ways of 
controlling erosion. Proper arrangement of rows and 
drainage by V- or W-type ditches help to remove excess 
surface water. The response of crops to lime and fer- 
tilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT [s-1 

The only soil in this capability unit is Rumford sandy 
loam, 0 to 8 percent slopes. It is a well drained to some- 
what excessively drained, acid loamy soil. ‘The surface 
layer is sandy loam, or in some places loamy sand, and 
the subsoil is sandy loam and loamy sand. 

This soil can be worked easily. Infiltration is moder- 
ate to rapid. Permeability is rapid throughout the sub- 
soil. The content of organic matter is low, and natural 
fertility is low. The soil is somewhat droughty. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for row crops and pasture. 
A small acreage is in trees. This soil is well suited to 
cotton, corn, peanuts, watermelons, small grain, Coastal 
bermudagrass, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, vetch, crimson 
clover, white clover, adapted hardwoods, and pines. 

This soil can be clean tilled continuously if crop resi- 
due is left on its surface. Tilling on the contour and 
sodding of waterways help to control erosion. Response 
to lime and fertilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-1 


The only soil in this capability unit is Brookhaven silt 
loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. It is a moderately 
well drained, acid soil that has a fragipan at a depth of 
16 to 20 inches and that occurs on uplands. The surface 
bo is silt loam, and the subsoil is silty clay loam to silt 

oam. 

This soil can be worked easily, but it crusts and packs 
if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. Infiltration is 
moderate. Permeability is moderate throughout the sub- 
soil down to the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. This 
soil is somewhat droughty in the summer. Its content 


of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is medium. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for pasture and trees, but a 
small part is in row crops. This soil is well suited to 
cotton, corn, sweetpotatoes, soybeans, small grain, cu- 
cumbers, Coastal bermudagrass, bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, tall fescue, vetch, annual lespedeza, crimson clover, 
white clover, adapted hardwoods, and pine trees. 

Clean-tilled crops and _close-growing crops can be 
grown for about equal periods of time if contour tillage, 
terracing, or similar practices are used. The response to 
lime and fertilizer is moderate. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate to severe. Returning crop residue to the soil 
and sodding of waterways help to control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iite-2 

The only soil in this capability unit is Ora fine pe 
loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded. It is a mod- 
erately well drained, acid soil that has a fragipan at a 
depth of 20 to 24 inches and that occurs on uplands. 
The surface layer of this soil is fine sandy loam or sandy 
loam, and the subsoil is sandy clay loam, clay loam, or 
sandy loam. 

This soil can be worked easily, but it crusts and packs 
if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. Infiltration is 
moderate to slow. Permeability is moderate down to the 
fragipan and slow in the fragipan. Root penetration is 
retarded in the fragipan. This soil is somewhat droughty 
in summer. Its content of organic matter and natural 
fertility are low to medium. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage was once used for row crops, but 
because it was so severely eroded, it is now in native 
grasses and pine trees. Only a small part is in row crops. 
This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, soybeans, grain 
sorghum, small grain, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, wild 
winter peas, vetch, annual and sericea lespedezas, truck 
crops, crimson clover, and pine trees. 

Clean-tilled crops and close-growing crops can be 
grown for about equal periods of time if contour tillage, 
terracing, or similar practices are used. The response to 
lime and fertilizer is moderate. The hazard of erosion is 
severe. Returning crop residue to the soil and sodding of 
waterways help to control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-3 


This capability unit consists of moderately well 
drained to well drained, acid soils that have a fragipan 
at a depth of 16 to 28 inches and that occur on uplands. 
The surface layer is friable fine sandy loam, sandy loam, 
or silt loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam, loam, or 
clay loam. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they crust and 
pack if left bare, and_a plowpan forms in them. Infil- 
tration is moderate. Permeability is moderate through- 
out the subsoil down to the fragipan and slow in the 
fragipan. Root penetration is retarded in the fragipan. 
These soils are somewhat droughty in summer. Their 
content of organic matter and natural fertility are low 
to medium. 

These soils occupy 9 percent of the county. Most of 
the acreage is used for pasture and trees, but a small part 
is in row crops. These soils are well suited to cotton, 
corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, small grain, bermuda- 
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Figure ‘2.—Santa Gertrudis cattle grazing on bahiagrass pasture on Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. (Capability 


Pavit ya ge een: ‘ey 


unit IIe-3) 


grass, bahiagrass (fig. 2), tall fescue, dallisgrass, sudan- 
grass, wild winter peas, vetch, annual lespedeza, crimson. 
clover, white clover, adapted hardwoods, and pine trees. 

Clean-tilled crops and close-growing crops can be 
grown for equal periods of time if contour tillage, ter- 
racing, or similar practices are used. The response to 
lime and fertilizer is moderate. The hazard of erosion 
is moderate. Returning crop residue to the soil and sod- 
ding of waterways help to control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ue 

The only soil in this unit is Providence silt loam, 5 to 
8 percent slopes, eroded. It is a moderately well drained, 
acid soil that has a fragipan at a depth of 20 to 24 inches 
and that occurs on uplands. The surface layer is silt 
loam. The subsoil is silty clay loam underlain by a clay 
loam or sandy clay loam. 

This soil can be worked easily, but it crusts and packs 
if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. Infiltration is 
moderate. Permeability is moderate throughout the 
subsoil down to the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. 
Root penetration is retarded in the fragipan. The con- 
tent of organic matter is low, and natural fertility is 
medium. 

This soil occupies about 2 percent of the county. Most 
of the acreage is in pasture, but a smaller part is in trees 


and row crops. This soil is well suited to cotton, corn, 
soybeans, grain sorghum, small grain, Coastal _bermuda- 
grass, common bermudagrass, bahiagrass, wild winter 
peas, vetch, annual and sericea lespedezas, crimson clover, 
white clover, sudangrass, millet, adapted hardwoods, and 
pine trees. 

Clean-tilled crops and close-growing crops can be 
grown for equal periods of time if contour tillage, ter- 
racing, or similar practices are used. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate. Returning crop residue to the soil 
and sodding of waterways help to control erosion, The 
response to lime and fertilizer is good. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ile-5 

The only soil in this capability unit is Saifell if 
fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. It is a well- 
drained, acid soil on uplands. The surface layer is 
gravelly fine sandy loam. The subsoil is gravelly sandy 
clay loam underlain by gravelly sandy loam or gravelly 
loamy sand. 

This soil can be worked easily. The amount of gravel 
in the soil is likely to damage cultivating tools. “Infil- 
tration is rapid. Permeability is rapid throughout the 
subsoil. This soil is somewhat droughty. Its content of 
organic matter and natural fertility are low. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for trees and pasture, but a 
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small part is in row crops. This soil is well suited to 
cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, bermudagrass, bahia- 
grass, Coastal bermudagrass, sudangrass, millet, crimson 
clover, orchard crops, truck crops, adapted hardwoods, 
and pine trees. 

Clean-tilled crops and close-growing crops can be 
grown for equal periods of time if contour tillage, ter- 
racing, or similar practices are used. The response to 
lime and fertilizer is fair. The hazard of erosion is 
moderate. Returning crop residue to the soil and sod- 
ding of waterways help to control erosion. 


CAPABILITY UNIT I0w-1 

The only soil in this capability unit is Frost silt loam. 
It is a poorly drained, acid soil that occurs in small de- 
pressional areas on uplands. The surface layer is a gray 
ale loam, and the subsoil is gray silty clay loam or clay 
oam. 

This soil can be worked easily when dry, but it crusts 
and packs if left bare. Infiltration is slow. Perme- 
ability is slow throughout the subsoil. Root penetration 
is restricted by a seasonal high water table. This soil 
can be too wet at times or too dry. Its content of or- 
ganic matter is low, and natural fertility is low. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage isin hardwoods and pasture. A 
very small part is in row crops. If adequately drained, 
the soil is well suited to corn, grain sorghum, tall fescue, 
bahiagrass, white clover, annual lespedeza, truck crops, 
sweetpotatoes, cucumbers, adapted hardwoods, and lob- 
lolly pine. Proper arrangement of rows and V- and W- 
type ditches help to remove excess surface water. The 
response to lime and fertilizer is fair. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Itw-2 

This capability unit consists of somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained, acid soils that have 
a fragipan at a depth of 14 to 28 inches and that occur 
on stream terraces. The surface layer of these soils is a 
silt loam to loam, and the subsoil is silt loam, loam, or 
silty clay loam. 

These soils can bé worked easily when dry. They 
crust and pack if left bare, and a plowpan forms in them. 
Infiltration is slow to moderate. Permeability is mod- 
erate throughout the subsoil down to the fragipan and 
slow in the fragipan. These soils are wet during periods 
of heavy rain, and dry and droughty in dry periods. 
Their content of organic matter and natural fertility are 
low. 

These soils occupy 8 percent of the county. Most of 
the acreage is used for pasture, but a small part is in 
trees and row crops. If adequately drained, the soils are 
well suited to corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, small 
grain, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, sudangrass, 
annual lespedeza, white clover, adapted hardwoods, and 
pine trees, 

The hazard of erosion is slight. Excess water on the 
surface of these soils is a severe problem and limits culti- 
vation. Tilling on the contour, proper arrangement of 
rows, sodding of the waterways, and drainage are prac- 
tices that remove excess water and control erosion. The 
response to lime and fertilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-1 

This capability unit consists of moderately well 
drained to well drained, acid soils that have a fragipan 
at a depth of 20 to 24 inches and that occur on uplands. 
The surface layer of these soils is fine sandy loam, sandy 
loam, or loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam, clay loam, 
or sandy loam. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they crust and 
pack if left bare, and a plowpan Poms in them. Infil- 
tration is slow. Permeability is moderate down to the 
fragipan and slow in the fragipan. Root penetration is 
retarded in the fragipan. ‘Those soils are droughty in 
summer. Their content of organic matter and natural 
fertility are low to medium. 

These soils occupy 3 percent of the county. Most of 
the acreage was once used for row crops but now, as a 
result of erosion, is used for pasture and trees. A small 
part is still in row crops. These soils are well suited to 
cotton, corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, small grain, ber- 
mudagrass, bahiagrass, sudangrass, wild winter peas, 
vetch, crimson clover, white clover, adapted hardwoods, 
and pine trees. 

The hazard of erosion is severe. Tilling on the con- 
tour, sodding of waterways, terracing, and similar prac- 
tices help to control erosion. The response to lime and 
fertilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-2 

The only soil in this capability unit is Providence 
silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded. It is a 
moderately well drained, acid soil that has a fragipan 
at a depth of 20 to 24 inches and that occurs on uplands. 
The surface layer is friable silt loam. The subsoil is silty 
clay loam underlain by clay loam or sandy clay loam. 

‘his soil can be worked easily when dry, but it crusts 
and packs if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. Infil- 
tration is slow. Permeability is moderate throughout the 
subsoil down to the fragipan and slow in the fragipan. 
Root penetration is retarded in the fragipan. This soil 
is droughty in summer. Its content of organic matter is 
low, and natural fertility is medium. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most. of this soil was once used for crops, but now, as a 
result of severe erosion, it is used for pasture and trees. 
A small part is still in row crops. This soil is well suited 
to cotton, corn, soybeans, small grain, Coastal bermuda- 
grass, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, vetch, wild winter peas, 
annual lespedeza, sudangrass, crimson clover, white 
clover, adapted hardwoods, and pine trees. 

The hazard of erosion is severe. Tilling on the contour, 
sodding of waterways, terracing, and similar practices 
help to control erosion. The response to lime and fer- 
tilizer is moderate. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-3 

The only soil in this capability unit is Ruston fine 
sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. It is a well- 
drained, acid soil on uplands. The surface layer is very 
friable fine sandy loam and sandy loam. The subsoil 
is sandy clay loam and clay loam underlain by sandy 
loam. 

This soil can be worked easily, but it tends to crust 
and pack if left bare. Infiltration is moderate to high. 
Permeability is moderate to rapid throughout the sub- 
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soil. The content of organic matter and natural fertility 
are low to medium. 

This soil occupies about 8 percent of the county. Most 
of the acreage is used for pasture and trees, but a small 
part is in row crops. This soil is well suited to cotton, 
corn, soybeans, grain sorghum, small grain, truck crops, 
Coastal ‘bermudagrass, bermudagrass, bahiagrass, sudan- 
‘grass, millet, vetch, wild winter peas, lespedeza, crimson 
clover, white clover, orchard crops, tung, adapted hard- 
woods, and pine trees. 

The hazard of erosion is severe. Tilling on the con- 
tour, sodding of waterways, terracing, and similar prac- 
tices help to control erosion. The response to lime and 
fertilizer is good. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-1 

The only soil in this capability unit is Bibb loam. It 
is a poorly drained, acid soil on bottom lands. The sur- 
face layer is friable loam or fine sandy loam, and the 
subsoil is gray loam, sandy loam, or fine sandy loam. 

This soil can be worked during dry periods. Infiltra- 
tion is slow. Permeability is slow throughout the sub- 
soil, Root penetration is retarded by a high water table. 
This soil is wet most of the year, but it is droughty 
during the dry summer months. Its content of organic 
matter and natural fertility are low. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is in hardwoods and pasture, but a 
very small part is in row crops. If adequately drained, 
this soil is well suited to corn, millet, grain sorghum, 
sudangrass, bahiagrass, tall fescue, lespedeza, Ladino 
clover, white clover, red clover, adapted hardwoods, and 
loblolly pine. 

The hazard of flooding is very severe on this soil. 
Excess water can be removed by V- or W-type ditches, 
proper arrangement of rows, and dragline ditches. Clean- 
tilled crops and cover crops can be grown continuously 
if this soil is adequately drained. The response to lime 
and fertilizer is fair. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-2 

The only soil in this capability unit is Calhoun silt 
loam. It is a poorly drained, acid soil on stream ter- 
races. The surface layer is friable silt loam, and the 
subsoil is silt loam, silty clay loam, or loam. 

This soil can be worked easily, but it crusts and packs 
if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. Infiltration is 
slow. Permeability is slow throughout the subsoil. Root 
penetration is restricted by a high water table. The con- 
tent of organic matter and natural fertility are low to 
medium. 

This soil occupies less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is in hardwoods and pasture, but 
a small part is in row crops. If adequately drained, this 
soil is well suited to corn, rice, small grain, soybeans, 
bermudagrass, tall fescue, dallisgrass, bahiagrass, wild 
winter peas, white clover, adapted hardwoods, and lob- 
lolly pine. 

The hazard of erosion is slight. Flooding and excess 
surface water are hazards. Excess water can be re- 
moved by proper arrangement of rows, V- and W-type 
ditches, dragline ditches, and field laterals. The response 
to lime and fertilizer is fair. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVw-3 

This capability unit contains one mapping unit named 
Ochlockonee and Bruno soils. These soils are well 
drained to somewhat excessively drained, acid soils on 
bottom lands. Their surface layer is sandy loam, loam, 
loamy sand, or silt loam. The subsoil is sandy loam, 
loam, sand, or loamy sand. 

These soils can be worked easily. Infiltration is mod- 
erate to rapid. Permeability is moderate to rapid 
throughout the subsoil. These soils are droughty in the 
summer. Their content of organic matter and natural 
fertility are low. 

These soils occupy less than 1 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for hardwoods, but a small 
part is in row crops. If adequately drained, these soils 
are well suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, 
bermudagrass, peanuts, watermelons, sweetpotatoes, 
adapted hardwoods, and loblolly pine. 

The hazard of flooding is severe. Excess water can 
be removed by dragline ditches, V- and W-type ditches, 
field laterals, and proper arrangement of rows. The re- 
sponse to lime and fertilizer is moderate. : 


CAPABILITY UNIT [Vw-4 

The only soil in this capability unit is Waverly silt 
loam. It is a poorly drained, acid soil on bottom lands. 
The surface layer is friable silt loam, and the subsoil 
is silt loam. 

This soil can be worked easily when dry, but it crusts 
and packs if left bare, and a plowpan forms in it. In- 
filtration is slow. Permeability is slow throughout the 
subsoil. Root penetration is retarded iby the high water 
table. The content of organic matter and natural fer- 
tility are low to medium. 

This soil occupies about 3 percent of the county. 
Most of the acreage is used for hardwoods and pasture, 
but a small part is in row crops. If adequately drained, 
this soil is well suited to corn, soybeans, bermudagrass, 
tall fescue, bahiagrass, annual lespedeza, white clover, 
adapted hardwoods, and loblolly pine. 

The hazard of flooding is severe. Excess surface wa- 


ter can be removed by dragline ditches (fig. 3), 
V- and W-type ditches, diversion ditches, field laterals, 
and proper arrangement of rows. The response to lime 
and fertilizer is fair. 


Figure 3.—Dragline drainage ditch on Waverly silt loam. (Capa- 
bility unit TVw-4) 
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CAPABILITY UNIT VIe-1 

This capability unit consists of well-drained, acid soils 
on uplands, The surface layer is very friable fine sandy 
loam or sandy loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam, 
clay loam, or sandy loam. 

These soils can be worked easily, but they crust and 
pack if left bare. Infiltration is moderate. Permeability 
1s moderate to rapid throughout the subsoil, The con- 
tent of organic matter and natural fertility are low to 
medium. 

These soils occupy 7 percent of the county. Most of 
the acreage is used for trees and pasture, but a small 

art is in row crops. These soils are well suited to 
bermudagrass, bahiagrass, sudangrass, millet, wild win- 
ter peas, crimson clover, orchard crops, adapted hard- 
woods, and pines. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate to severe. Per- 
manent vegetation is needed to protect these soils from 
further erosion. The response to lime and fertilizer is 
moderate. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-2 

The only soil in this capability unit is Saffell gravelly 
fine sandy loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes. It is a, well 
drained to somewhat excessively drained, acid soil on 
uplands. The surface layer is very friable gravelly fine 
sandy loam or gravelly loamy sand. The subsoil is 
gravelly sandy clay loam underlain by gravelly sandy 
loam or gravelly loamy sand. 

This soil can be worked easily. Infiltration is mod- 
erate to high. Permeability is moderate to rapid 
throughout the subsoil. The content of organic matter 
and natural fertility are low. Gravel in the surface 
layer of this soil is likely to damage cultivating equip- 
ment. 

This soil occupies nearly 2 percent of the county. 
Most of it is used for trees, but a small part is in pasture 
and row crops. It is well suited to bahiagrass, bermuda- 
grass, crimson clover, adapted hardwoods, and pine trees. 

The hazard of erosion is severe. Permanent vegeta- 
tion is needed to protect this soil from further erosion. 
Rapid runoff and severe erosion occur when this soil is 
cultivated. The response to lime and fertilizer is fair. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIle-1 

Only Gullied land is in this capability unit. It is in 
moderately sloping to very steep areas that. are very 
severely eroded and gullied. The surface layer varies, 
and the subsoil ranges from sand to clay loam. 

Gullied land occupies about 1 percent of the county. 
Runoff is rapid. The content of organic matter is low. 

The hazard of erosion is severe but can be reduced 
by trees or other permanent vegetation. Pine trees grow 
especially well on this Jand. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vite-2 

This capability unit consists of well drained to some- 
what excessively drained, acid soils on uplands. The 
surface layer is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or gravelly 
fine sandy loam. The subsoil is sandy clay loam, clay 
loam, or gravelly sandy clay loam underlain by gravelly 
loamy sand or sandy loam. , 

Infiltration is moderate to rapid in these soils, Per- 
meability is moderate to rapid throughout the subsoil. 
The content of organic matter and the natural fertility 
are low to medium. 
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These soils occupy about 8 percent of the county. Most 
of the acreage is used for trees, but a small part is in 
pasture and row crops. 

The hazard of erosion is very severe, but can be re- 
duced by trees or other permanent, vegetation. These 
soils are well suited to adapted hardwoods and pine 
trees. 


Estimated Yields 


Table 1 shows estimated average acre yields of the 
rincipal crops on the soils in Pike County under two 
levels of management. In columns A. are average yields 
based on management now prevalent in the county, and 
in columns B, average yields under a higher level of 
management, than is commonly practiced in the county. 
The yields in columns A are generally 20 to 50 percent 
Jess than those in columns B. 

The estimates are based on yields obtained in long- 
term experiments; on observations made during the 
course of the survey; and on information received from 
agronomists, technicians of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, and the county agent, all of whom have had expe- 
rience with the crops and soils of Pike County. Data 
for yields obtained on experimental plots were adjusted 
to reflect the combined effects of slope, weather, and 
levels of management. If such data were not available, 
estimates were made by using available data for similar 
soils. 

All estimates are based on average rainfall in the area 
over a long period of time, and no irrigation. For allu- 
vial soils, it is assumed that there is no hazard of over- 
flow; hence, the effects of flooding on these soils must be 
considered locally. Estimates are not given if the soil 
is not commonly used for a specific crop or is not suited 
to that crop. ; : 

Under the management used to obtain the yields given 
in columns A, some of the practices listed for the high 
level of management are used, but the operator neglects to 
use two or more of them. For example, he prepares the 
seedbed adequately and cultivates the crop properly, but 
he neglects to use the right kind and amount of fertilizer, or 
he does not use practices to control insects. As a result, 
the yields he obtains are lower than those obtained where 
practices suggested for a high level of management are 
used. 

To obtain yields shown in columns B, the following 
management 1s practiced and is applied for all crops: 


1. Lime and fertilizer are applied in the amounts 
indicated by soil tests and field trials. : 
Varieties of crops are grown that make high 
ields and that are suited to the area. 
The seedbed is adequately prepared. . 
Planting or seeding the crop is done by suit- 
able methods at the right time and rate. 
Legumes are inoculated. . . 
Shallow cultivation of row crops is practiced. 
Weeds, insects, and diseases are controlled. 
Cropping systems are applied to help protect 
the soils from erosion. 
According to need, grassed waterways are 
established, tilling on the contour is practiced, 
terraces are constructed, the soils are drained, and 
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close-growing crops are included in the cropping 


system. . 
10. The soils are protected from overgrazing. 


In addition to the foregoing practices that apply gen- 
erally to all the crops grown, the following specific 
practices are applied for specific crops to obtain the 
yields used in table 1. 

Cotton: Under the level of management needed to ob- 
tain the yields shown in columns B, 60 to 90 pounds 
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of nitrogen per acre is applied, and 33 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre is used as a side dressing. In addition, 80 
to 120 pounds of phosphate and 60 to 90 pounds of pot- 
ash per acre are added. All applicable practices sug- 
gested for growing crops under a high level of manage- 
ment are used, 

For the yields obtained under columns A, the opera- 
tor has applied part of the practices suggested under the 
high level of management, but he neglected to apply one or 


TABLE 1.—Estimated average acre yield of the principal crops under two levels of management 


[Yields in columns A are obtained under a level of management now prevalent in the county. Y E 
high level of management. Absence of a yield indicates crop is poorly suited to the soil and is seldom grown on it. 


Yields in columns B are obtained under a 
Estimated yields 


are based on average rainfall over a long period of time, without irrigation] 


Cotton (lint) 


| 
Bahiagrass 


Corn Oats Millet for Pasture 
silage for hay 
i 
Soil ‘Bermudagrass-| Bahiagrass- 
legume legume 
A B A;/B/Aj;iB A B A BL. 
H A B A B 
| - 

Lb. Lb. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu.) Bu. | Tons | Tons | Tons 

Bibb loame.< 2222-2. ose eo sees eee ced 26 | 50) | Vs. | 25. |ocscos|ecen 2.2 

Brookhaven silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_| 325 | 600 | 35 | 75 | 25 | 55 15) 3.0 1.0 

Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_| 340 625 | 35 | 75 | 25 | 55 L.5 3.0 1.0 
Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

CPONCU ooo we deere ce cswn sa wesecieren ae! 325 600 | 30 | 60 | 20 | 50 1.5 3.0 1.0 
Brookhaven silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded cco 5 oe ee aan, “| 225 400 | 15 | 40 | 15 | 30 1.5 3.0 1.0 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent 

SlOPON a ae eons ecee ue Nantel ones awclonee|seod|i52clasecse veces 1.0 
Cahaba, fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent 

slopes, severely eroded_. - 5 

Calhoun silt loam__ --| 16 

Collins silt loam___ 65 3.0 5.5 2.2 

Collins silt loam, loc: 651 38.0} 5.5] 2.2 

Falaya silt loam. | 55 | 3.0 | 4.5 2.0 

Frost silt loam. 25 |- 15 


Gullied land_. 


Tuka and Ochlockonee soils ?_ 40 | 95 
Kinsey soils... -_.--- 40 | 90 
Mantachie fine sandy loa: 40 | 85 
Ochlockonee and Bruno soils___...-------|------|------ (eee ee 
Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent s!opes_ 325 625 | 35 | 75 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_._| 325 625 | 30 | 70 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

eroded__..-..------------------------ 275 600 | 30 | 70 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

severely eroded__.._-----.--------~--- 250 500 | 25 | 65 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eVOGedie se eawe cee ee acetal 325 | 625 | 35 | 75 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

severely eroded__ -| 150 300 | 20 | 45 
Ora-Ruston complex, 

eN0Ged saa oe ee eet he ao 300 600 | 35 | 75 
Ora- Ruston com, 

severely erode: | 200 450 | 20 | 50 
Paden silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ -| 825 | 600 | 35 | 75 
Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 

BPOdEd.. cu woe eco encasneegewsceesenes 400 | 650 | 30 | 75 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

Ce ols Ls [ep epost eae See pee are 350 | 600 | 20 | 65 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

severely eroded___._____-_.---.-------- 275 450 | 15 | 40 
Rumford sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes_-.|. 450 | 750 | 60 |100 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 

slopes, eroded. - -...._..--..-._.---._- 400 | 650 | 30 | 75 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 

Slopes, CTOded = oo ae ce cece! 300 500 | 15 | 50 


See footnotes at end of table. 


30 | 65 : 
30 | 55 22 
20 | 55 2.5 

“9555 | 2.0 | 3:5 | 3.0] 4.75 | 100 | 220) 140} 270 
30/50! 2:0] 3.5] 3.0] 4.75] 100} 220] 140) 270 
20/50] 2.0] 3.5] 3.0] 475] 100] 220] 140] 270 
20|50| 10] 25) 1.5] 3.0 so | 180} 100) 200 
25}/55| 2.0] 3.5 | 3.0) 4.75] 100} 220] 140] 270 
15/35} 1.0] 2.5] 1.0] 20 so| 160} 90] 170 
25/55) 20] 3.5] 3.0] 4.75] 100] 220] 140] 270 
15/40] 1.0] 25] 1.5] 3.0 so} 170} 100] 200 
25|55| 1.8] 3.3} 2.0; 40 | 110] 200] 138] 240 
25/60! 2.0} 3.5} 2.5|4.0 | 189] 297] 203] 306 
20|50| 2.0} 3.5] 2514.0 | 189] 207 | 203} 306 
15/35) 1.0] 25] 1.5)246 | 150] 220] 153] 240 
38/80] 3.0| 4.5] 3.5/5.5 | 120} 225] 150} 300 
25/60] 2.0| 3.5] 20/40 | 132) 243; 159} 276 
isl4o| 20] 3.5] 20/40 | 132] 2431 159] 276 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated average acre yield of the principal crops under two levels of management—Continued 


j 2 
Cotton (lint) Corn Oats Millet for Bahiagrass Pasture 
silage for hay 
Soil | Bermudagrass-| Bahiagrass- 
t jegume legume 
A B A|B ,/A/B A B A B —_ 
\ A B A B 
I E Hi3 
Cow- | Cow- | Cow- | Cow- 
acre- } acre- | acres | acre- 
Lb. Lb. | Bu. | Bu. | Bu.| Bu. |} Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons | dayst | days! | days | dayst 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, severely eroded___._-.-_--.-----|-----.|------ attelnets|ennnl Sec ecotes oe 1.0 | 2.0 100 200 100 210 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent 
slopeseroded = 2222.2 et sees ee Sole | eee Losclesenferec|eaussaceldisetend) 2.0 | 3.0 125 | 235 150 265 
Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent 
slopes, severely eroded _-}--2-|----|--|----.-j------) 1.0) 2.0 | 100} 160} 100} 200 
Saffell gravelly fine sandy 
cent slopes 30 | 60 | 25 | 50 2.0 3.5 -8] 2.0 110 200 140 256 
Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 8 to 17 i 
‘cont slopes..-.__..___.__-___----__.]------|----.- Sigwloesc| eek |tokele eels 2 -8 | 2.0 80 170 124 177 
Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 
percent slopes- 225 --conncesce oe fee ee eke ess fies es fase AG aan Sell aie Re tiles Seen “5/15 60 140 90 145 
Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
340 | 625 | 35 | 75 | 25 | 55 1.8 3.3 2.0 | 4.0 120 200 138 240 
. 325 | 600 | 30 | 60 | 20 | 50 1.8 3.3 2.0) 4.0 120 210 138 240 
Stough silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-__| 300 500 | 385 | 75 | 25 | 50 1.8 3.3) 2.0] 4.0 110 200 138 240 
Stough-Prentiss complex, 2 to5percentslopes | 340 550 | 85; 80 | 25 | 50 1.8 3.3 2.0 | 4.0 110 220 140 240 
Waverly silt loam_____---.---...-----.--|-.----|------ 15 | 45 | 15 | 25 j------|------ 1.5 13.0 90 200 95 205 


1 Cow-acre-days is a term used to express the carrying capacity 


of pasture. It is the number of animal units carried per acre multi- 


plied by the number of days the pasture is grazed during a single grazing season without injury to the sod. An acre of pasture that provides 
30 days of grazing for 2 cows has a carrying capacity of 60 cow-acre-days. 


2 Estimated yields for these two soils are very similar. 


more of these practices, or he did not apply the sug- 
gested practices well. 

Corn: Under the level of management needed to ob- 

tain the yields shown in columns B, 90 to 120 pounds of 
nitrogen, 49 to 90 pounds of phosphate, and 48 to 90 
pounds of potash per acre are added; in addition, 16 
to 30 pounds of nitrogen per acre is added when the 
corn is knee high. Also, the crop is seeded at the rate 
of 10,000 to 12,000 plants per acre, and all applicable 
\nigry suggested for growing crops under a high 
evel of management are used. 
For the yields obtained under columns A, the opera- 
tor applies only 12 to 24 pounds of nitrogen, 12 to 24 
pounds of phosphate, and 12 to 24 pounds of potash per 
acre, and adds 10 to 15 pounds of nitrogen per acre as a 
side dressing. Corn is planted at the rate of 4,000 to 8,000 
plants per acre, and there may be skips in the rows, In 
addition, corn from the crib may be used for planting, 
the crop may be planted Jate, and cultivation may be 
neglected. 

Oats; Under the level of management needed to ob- 
tain the yields shown in columns B, oats are seeded in 
September on a seedbed that has been left fallow, and 
60 pounds of nitrogen, 100 pounds of phosphate, and 
60 pounds of potash per acre are added. The soil is 
limed so that it has a pH of 6.0 when tested. The oats 
are grazed, but grazing is controlled. Usually, in De- 
cember or January, 33 pounds of nitrogen per acre is 
added as a topdressing, The cattle are removed from the 
field from March 1 to March 15, and an additional 33 


pounds of nitrogen per acre is added as a topdressing. 

For the yields obtained in columns A, the operator 
has eppEed part of the practices suggested under the 
high level of management, but he neglected to apply one 
or more of the practices. For example, he did not use 
the kinds and amounts of fertilizer and lime suggested. 
Or he may have planted the crop late, failed to use va- 
rieties of crops suited to the soil and resistant to disease, 
or failed to control grazing. 

As a rule, oats are grazed until about March 1. They 
are then allowed to grow for grain or be cut for hay. 
A method of approximating the yield of the oat crop 
as hay is to divide the number of bushels of oats by 31. 
The result will be the approximate yield of hay, in tons. 

Hay crops and permanent pastures: The general 
practice in this county is to cut hay from the surplus 
grasses in a permanent pasture, and to cut millet for 
silage after temporary grazing. 

Under the level of management used to obtain the 
yields of forage given in columns B, the pasture or hay 
crop is fertilized snamally. Grasses receive 60 to 90 
pounds of nitrogen, phosphate, and potash per acre ac- 
cording to the results of soil tests. For legumes, the soils 
are limed to a pH of 6.5, and phosphate and potash are 
applied according to the results of the soil tests. In ad- 
dition, if mowing is needed, the areas are clipped two 
or three times annually and are sprayed to control 
weeds. The bees are fenced so that grazing can be 
regulated. The pastures and areas from which hay crops 
are harvested are renovated and reseeded when necessary. 
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For the yields obtained under columns A, pastares and 
hay crops are fertilized infrequently, possibly only as 
often as once every 3 to 4 years; legumes receive some 
lime, phosphate, and potash; the pastures are clipped 
or sprayed occasionally to help control weeds, but no 
well-defined system of managing grazing is practiced. 
Pastures and areas where hay crops are grown are reno- 
vated and reseeded infrequently. Occasionally, the soils 
are tested to determine need for lime, phosphate, and 
potash. 


Use of Soils for Woodland Range * 


This section provides facts about woodland in Pike 
County and suggestions on use of this woodland for 

razing. ‘There are about 142,000 acres of woodland in 
Fike aunty, which can be divided as 51,600 acres of 
pine, 64,600 acres of pine-oak and oak-hickory, and 
25,800 acres of bottom-land hardwoods. Of this total 
acreage of woodland, about 40 percent is grazed. 

About 28,000 head of cattle are on the 1,500 farms in 
this county. Approximately 10 percent of these cattle 
get most, or at least part, of their grazing from woodland 
range. The woodland is grazed mostly to supplement 
improved pastures. The county has a stock law, and 
most of the woodland is fenced. 

The grazing cattle reduce the fire hazard in the wood- 
lands and control unwanted hardwoods, brush, and vines. 
Nevertheless, they can damage the better species of hard- 
wood seedlings by selective browsing. The objectives 
of good management are to avoid such damage and to 
sustain or improve production of forage for livestock 
without interfering with production of the primary 
crop, which is timber. Such management needs to take 
into account differences among the soils, and for this 
reason the soils of the county have been placed in wood- 
land range sites. 


Woodland range sites 


The soils of this county have been placed in five 
woodland range sites. The soils of each site are different 
from the soils of other sites in that they produce a 
significantly different kind and amount of climax, or 
original, vegetation. The names of the soils in a wood- 
land range site can be learned from the “Guide to Map- 
ping Units” in the back part of this survey. 

The combination of plants that originally grew on 
each woodland range site before the area was disturbed 
by grazing or fire is called the climax vegetation. The 
climax vegetation is generally the most productive com- 
bination of plants that will grow on a given site. On 
each site the native vegetation consists of three classes 
of plants—decreasers, inereasers, and inwaders. De- 
creasers and increasers are climax plants. Decreasers are 
the most heavily grazed of the plants on the range site, 
and they are the first to disappear as the result of over- 
grazing. Increasers withstand grazing better than the 
decreasers, or they are less palatable to livestock. There- 
fore, they increase and replace the decreasers. Invaders 
are plants that become established after the climax vege- 
tation has been reduced by grazing. 


‘Dovcras E. Post, woodland conservationist, helped prepare 
this section. 


Forage production in the woodland sites is dependent 
on (1) the kind and amount of plants grown on the 
site, (2) the amount of shade, and (3) the distribution 
of ramfall. The forage condition, or range condition, 
of a woodland site is derived by comparing the kind 
and amount of understory vegetation in relation to the 
amount of original, or climax, vegetation the site is 
capable of supporting. A woodland site is in excellent 
condition if 75 to 100 percent of the climax vegetation 
is present; in good condition if 51 to 75 percent is pres- 
ent; in fair condition if it has only 26 to 50 percent; 
and in poor condition if the climax vegetation is less than 
26 percent. 

Woodland in excellent forage condition has mainly 
tall growing perennial grasses. On woodland in good 
condition there is a mixture of tall-growing and short- 

rowing perennial grasses; in woodland in fair condition 
there are mostly low-growing perennial grasses, annual 
grasses, and weeds; and in woodland in poor condition, 
mostly annual grasses and weeds. 

The amount of shade on a woodland site affects pro- 
duction of forage. Shade is classified by density as 
follows: dense, 76 to 100 percent shade; medium, 51 to 
75 percent shade; sparse, 26 to 50 percent; and open, 
under 26 percent shade. Little or no forage is able to 
grow where there is a dense timber canopy. A medium 
timber canopy produces about 55 percent as much as an 
open canopy, and a sparse timber canopy 80 percent as 
much as an open canopy. 

Production of forage in woodland follows definite 
eycles according to growth of the trees. Following the 
cutting of a mature stand, grasses rapidly become domi- 
nant. As young seedlings grow, however, more and 
more shade is cast on the ground. The shallow-rooted, 
low-growing grasses are shaded out first. The broad- 
leaved, deep-rooted perennials are the last to go. Little 
forage is produced under a stand of timber 15 to 25 
years of age. Thereafter, as the timber is thinned to 
provide growing room for the remaining trees, forage 
production increases. Forage production remains fairly 
stable under mature, fully stocked stands. Generally, 
stands of longleaf pine produce the most forage, and 
stands of loblolly or shortleaf pine are second. 


WOODLAND RANGE SITE 1 

Level to strongly sloping lower coastal plain hills: 
This woodland range site consists of loamy, level to 
strongly sloping soils that formed in unconsolidated 
coastal plain materials consisting of sand, silt, gravel, 
and clay. These are somewhat poorly drained to well 
drained soils. Infiltration of moisture is rapid to slow, 
and internal movement of water is rapid to slow. The 
available moisture capacity is moderate to low. These 
soils are low to medium in natural fertility and low in 
content of organic matter. They are strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. Runoff is slow to moderate, and 
the hazard of erosion is slight to severe. 

The overstory on this site is longleaf, loblolly, and 
shortleaf pines, among which the loblolly pines are 
dominant. Forming the understory, sometimes one so 
dense that. growth of grass is restricted, are southern 
red, Shumard, turkey, blackjack, water, white, and post 
oaks; sweetgum, blackgum, black cherry, persimmon, and 
hickory. The shrubs in the understory are chiefly gall- 
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berry, French mulberry, yaupon, huckleberry, dogwood, 
and_vines. 

When the site has its potential, or climax, vegetation, 
the ground cover is about 80 percent decreasers, 17 per- 
cent increasers, and 8 percent invaders. The principal 
decreasers are pinehill bluestem and_ little Hsertors, 
which are dominant in the stand, and switchgrass, in- 
diangrass, longleaf uniola, and perennial tickclover. 

The most common increasers are low panicum, broom- 
sedge bluestem, perennial three-awn, honeysuckle, and 

leaf golden-aster. Other common increasers are 
Gecpecal, carpetgrass, and beaked panicum. Increase of 
carpetgrass in the stand indicates severe overuse of the 
site. Invading plants are annual grasses and annual and 
perennial weeds. 

When this site is in excellent condition, optimum 
production, in areas without an overstory, is about 3,000 
pounds of air-dry forage annually. 


WOODLAND RANGE SITE 2 


Strongly sloping to steep lower coastal plain hills: 
This woodland range site consists of loamy, strongly 
sloping to very steep soils that formed in unconsolidated 
coastal plain materials consisting of sand, gravel, silt, 
and clay. These are well-drained soils. Infiltration of 
moisture is moderate to rapid, and the internal movement 
of water is moderate. The available moisture capacity 
is moderate to low. These soils are medium to low in 
natural fertility and low in content of organic matter. 
They are strongly acid. Runoff is rapid to moderate, 
and the hazard of erosion is slight to severe. This soil 
is somewhat droughty, and vegetation must rely largely 
on summer showers for pee 

The overstory on this woodland range site is longleaf, 
loblolly, and shortleaf pines, among which the loblolly 
pines are dominant. Forming the understory, sometimes 
one so dense that growth of grass is restricted, are 
southern red, Shumard, turkey, blackjack, water, and 
post oaks; sweetgum, blackgum, black cherry, persim- 
mon, and hickory. The hardwoods tend to be scrubby 
and of low quality, except those that grow along the 
drainheads and on moist lower slopes. The shrubs in 
the understory are chiefly gallberry, French mulberry, 
yaupon, huckleberry, dogwood, and vines, 

When the site has its potential, or climax, vegetation, 
the ground cover is about 80 percent decreasers, 17 per- 
cent increasers, and 3 percent invaders. The principal 
decreasers are pinehill and little bluestem, which are 
dominant in the stand, and switchgrass, indiangrass, 
longleaf uniola, and perennial tickclover. The most 
common increasers are low panicum, perennial three-awn, 
and grassleaf golden-aster. Other common increasers 
are beaked panicum, broomsedge bluestem, dropsced, and 
carpetgrass. Increase of carpetgrass in the stand indi- 
cates severe overuse of the woodland range site. In- 
vading plants are annual grasses, annual and perennial 
weeds, and honeysuckle, which is dominant. 

When this site is in excellent condition, optimum pro- 
duction, in areas without an overstory, is about 2,400 
pounds of air-dry forage annually. 


WOODLAND RANGE SITE 3 
_Lower coastal plain: This woodland range site con- 
sists of loamy to sandy, nearly level soils of the bottom 


lands. The soils formed in materials washed from up- 
lands. They are moderately well drained to poorly 
drained. They are medium to low in natural fertility, 
and their content of organic matter is low to moderate. 
The available moisture capacity is moderate, These soils 
are strongly acid. Runoff is slow, and most of these 
soils are flooded several times a year. 

The overstory on this woodland site is hardwoods 
mixed with a few pines. The trees are generally too 
dense to allow much growth of plants for grazing. In 
the overstory are ash, beech, cypress, hackberry, elm, 
magnolia, red maple; Nuttall, laurel, Shumard, south- 
ern red, swamp, chestnut, water, white, cherrybark, and 
willow oaks; persimmon, sweetgum, sweetbay, sycamore, 
black and water tupelo, yellow-poplar, and an occasiona. 
loblolly and spruce pine. In the understory are blue 
beech, ironwood, gallberry, huckleberry, yaupon, and 
vines. The ground cover consists of rushes, sedges, and 
grasses, 

Because browsing cattle impair ability of hardwoods 
to reproduce stands, they should be grazed only in areas 
that fave been converted to pines or in hardwood stands 
where reproduction is not needed, 


WOODLAND RANGE SITE 4 

Thin loess hills: This woodland range site consists 
of loamy, level to sloping soils that formed in loess or 
silty sediments. These sediments form a layer 2 to 4 
feet thick over coastal plain sand and clay. ‘These soils 
are moderately well drained to poorly drained. Infiltra- 
tion of moisture is moderate, and internal movement of 
water is moderate to slow. The available moisture capac- 
ity is moderate. ‘These soils are medium to low in nat- 
ural fertility and low in content of organic matter. Run- 
off is slow to moderate, and the hazard_of erosion is 
slight to moderate. In a few areas the soils are severely 
eroded. 

The overstory on this woodland site consists of lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines, among which the 
loblolly pines are dominant. Blackjack, post, black, 
Shumard, southern red, cherrybark, white, laurel, and 
willow oaks; elm, hackberry, hickory, sweetgum, black- 
gum, red maple, boxelder, yellow-poplar, black locust, 
beech, and sycamore are sometimes present in the pine 
forest, The composition of the stands varies from near- 
ly pure pine to nearly pure hardwoods. The understory 
consists of redbud, huckleberry, French mulberry, red- 
cedar, sourwood, dogwood, crabapple, and vines. 

When the site has its potential, or climax, vegetation, 
the ground cover is made up of about 75 percent de- 
creasers, 20 percent increasers, and 5 percent invaders. 
The principal decreasers are little and pinehill blue- 
stem, which are dominant in the stand, and switchgrass, 
indiangrass, longleaf uniola, and switchcane. The most 
common increasers are low panicum, beaked panicum, 
and grassleaf golden-aster. Other common increasers 
are perennial three-awn, broomsedge bluestem, dropseed, 
and carpetgrass. Invading plants are annual grasses, 
annual and perennial weeds, and vines. 

When this site is in excellent condition, optimum pro- 
duction, in areas without an overstory, is about 3,000 
pounds of air-dry forage annually. 
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WOODLAND RANGE SITE 5 


Loessal wetlands: This woodland range site consists 
of medium-textured, nearly level soils that formed in 
silty materials that washed from the loessal uplands. 
These are moderately well drained to poorly drained 
soils. They are medium to low in natural fertility and 
in content of organic matter. Their available moisture 
capacity is moderate to high. These soils are strongly 
acid. Runoff is slow, and most of these soils are dcoded 
several times a year. 

‘The overstory on this woodland site is hardwoods mixed 
with pines, and the trees are generally too dense to fur- 
nish much growth of plants for grazing. The overstory 
trees are ash, cypress, willow, beech, yellow-poplar, 
sycamore; water, pin, white, swamp, chestnut, cherry- 
bark, southern red, Shumard, and willow oaks; hickory, 
honey locust, magnolia, elm, red maple, boxelder, black- 
oo sweetgum, and loblolly and spruce pines. The un- 

lerstory vegetation includes buttonbush, black alder, 
sourwood, gallberry, huckleberry, dogwood, witch-hazel, 
redbay, wild azalea, hawthorn, and vines. 

The original ground cover is made up of about 85 per- 
cent decreasers, 10 per cent increasers, and 5 percent in- 
vaders. The principal decreasers are largely pinehill and 
little bluestem, mixed with switchgrass, plumgrass, and 
switchcane. Low panicum, sedges, and rushes are the 
most common increasers. Other increasers are beaked 
panicum, broomsedge bluestem, perennial three-awn, and 
cope rase: The invaders are annual grasses, annual 
and perennial weeds, and vines. 

When this site is in excellent condition, optimum pro- 
duction, in areas without an overstory, is about 4,000 
pounds of air-dry forage. 


Use of Soils as Woodland ” 


Most of Pike County was once covered by stands of 
pines and hardwoods. Longleaf pines generally grew 
on ridges and other fairly dry areas. Loblolly and 
shortleaf pines grew on the middle and lower parts of 
slopes. Pure stands of loblolly pine also grew on ter- 
races and on moist sites along streams. Beech, sweetgum, 
water oak, yellow-poplar, magnolia, elm, ash, cypress, 
white oak, quai and other valuable hardwoods grew 
on bottom lands along the Tangipahoa, Bogue Chitto, 
and Amite Rivers and their larger tributaries. 

Some cutting of the woodlands took place about 1858, 
but large-scale cutting did not begin until the early 
1900’s. By 1917, practically all of the merchantable tim- 
ber had been removed, and: only scattered stands of sec- 
ond-growth pine were left. These stands are now pro- 
ducing His yields. In 1957, for example, a total of 
12.7 million board feet of sawtimber was cut. A total of 
29,616 standard cords of pulpwood was cut in 1958. 

Woodlands now occupy about 54 percent of the land 
area in this county. In 1957, growing stock totaled 77.7 
million cubic feet, of which 25.0 million cubic feet was 
pine, and 52.7 million cubic feet was hardwoods, The 
sawtimber totaled 242.6 million board feet, of which 86.4 
million was pine and 156.2 million was hardwoods (12).° 


*JosupH V. Zany, woodland conservationist, assisted in pre- 
paring this section. 
* Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 61. 


Species of trees are numerous, but the stands consist 
mainly of longleaf, loblolly, and shortleaf pine, oak, 
hickory, , cypress, elm, ash, cottonwood, and mag- 
nolia. About 90 percent of the wooded acreage in this 
county is in small tracts that are privately owned. The 
rest is owned by industries that manufacture wood prod- 
eg is public land such as that in Percy Quin State 
‘ark. 


Major forest types 


Five major forest ibe occur in this county (9, 72). 
These are: loblolly-shortleaf pine; oak-hickory; long- 
leaf-slash pine; bottomland hardwoods; and oak-pine. 
Two of these forest types, loblolly-shortleaf pine and 
ean pine, are softwoods. Two types, the oak- 
hickory and the bottomland hardwoods, are classed as 
hardwoods. The remaining forest type, the oak-pine, is 
a mixture of softwoods and hardwoods. 

In 1957 (12), loblolly-shortleaf pine occupied 48,400 
acres in this county; longleaf-slash pine, 3,200 acres; 
oak-pine, 19,400 acres; oak-hickory, 45,200 acres; an 
bottomland hardwoods, 25,800 acres. 

Following are brief descriptions of each of the five 
major forest types. 

Loblolly-shortleaf pine—Half or more of the stand in 
this forest type consists of loblolly pine and shortleaf 
pine. Spruce pine is included in some places where 
more moisture is available. This forest type occurs in 
soil associations 4, 5, 6, and 7. 

Oak-hickory.—In this forest type, half or more of the 
stand consists of upland oak, hickory, or both. The rest 
of the stand is made up of other hardwoods. This forest 
type occurs on uplands in soil associations 6 and 7. 

ongleaf-slash pine——In this forest type (fig. 4), half 
or more of the stand is made up of longleaf pine or slash 
pine. The stands of slash pine are planted; native stands 
are not known in the county. This forest type is mainly 
on_ uplands in soil associations 5 and 7. 

Botiomland hardwoods—This major forest type con- 
sists mainly of two subtypes, the oak-gum-cypress and 
the elm-ash-cottonwood. In the oak-gum-cypress sub- 
type, half or more of the stand consists mainly of tupelo- 
gum, blackgum, sweetgum, oak, or cypress, which grow 
singly or in combination. In this subtype, less than 25 
per cent of the stand is pine. 

The other forest subtype, the elm-ash-cottonwood, 
has stands in which more than half the growth is elm, 
ash, or cottonwood, growing singly or in combination. 

The bottomland hardwoods forest type, made up of the 
two subtypes already mentioned, is on flood plains in soil 
associations 1, 2, and 3, 

Oak-pine-—The stand in this forest type consists 
mostly of upland oaks, but loblolly and shortleaf pines 
make up 25 to 40 percent of the stand. This forest type 
is mainly on uplands in soil associations 6 and 7, 


Woodland suitability groups 


To assist owners of woodland and others interested in 
planning the management of woodland, the soils of this 
county have been placed in 15 woodland suitability groups. 
Each group is made up of soils that require similar man- 
agement for wood crops and that have comparable 
productivity. These groups are shown in table 2 (p. 20), 
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Figure 4.—Longleaf-slash pine forest on Ora fine sandy loam. 


and the names of the soils in each group can be Jearned 
from the “Guide to Mapping Units” in the back of this 
survey. For each woodland suitability group, table 2 
contains estimates of potential productivity expressed 
as site indexes; species to favor in stands and to use for 
planting; and ratings for plant competition, seedling 
mortality, windthrow hazard, equipment limitations, and 
erosion hazard. Following are explanations of the items 
in table 2. 

Site indew is the average height of the dominant and 
co-dominant trees in a stand 50 years of age. The site 
index of a selected species of tree on a particular soil 
is be erm important, because wood crops take a com- 
paratively long time to mature, and because it is neces- 
ed to know how much growing stock should be on the 
soil to get full production. 

_ The site indexes for pine are based on studies made 
in Lincoln, Amite, Franklin, and Pike Counties. Those 
for some of the hardwood trees were adapted from pub- 


lications of the Southern Forest Experiment Station, 
US. Forest Service (3, 4,5, 6). 

Average annual growth is an estimate in terms of 
board feet per year. It is useful mainly in comparing 
productivity of the soils in one woodland group with 
those in another, and the productivity of one species 
with that of another. Intensity of management and 
kind of wood crop desired both affect yield of timber. 
For example, average annual growth is different if a 
stand is managed for pulpwood than it is if the stand 
is managed for sawlogs. 

Plant competition is rated as slight, moderate, or 
severe. A rating of slight means that competition from 
undesirable plants is no special problem. A rating of 
moderate means that the madesieable plants, or invaders, 
delay but do not prevent the establishment of a normal 
fully stocked stand. The seedbed generally does not 
require special preparation, and simple methods can be 
used to prevent undesirable plants from invading. A 
rating of severe means that competition from other 
plants prevents desirable trees from restocking natu- 
rally. Where competition is severe, the site needs careful 
preparation, and management includes controlled burn- 
ing, girdling, and spraying of the undesirable plants 
with chemicals. 

Seedling mortality refers to the failure of seedlings to 
grow in a normal environment after adequate natural 
seeding has taken place or after suitable seedlings have 
been planted. It is affected by the kinds of soils and 
by other factors in the environment. A rating of slight 
means that trees ordinarily regenerate naturally in areas 
where there is sufficient seed, or that no more than 25 
percent of the seedlings that are planted die. A rating 
of moderate means that trees ordinarily do not reseed 
naturally in numbers large enough for adequate re- 
stocking, or that 25 to 50 percent of the seedlings that 
are planted die. In places replanting is necessary to fill 
open places. A rating of severe means that trees ordi- 
narily do not reseed naturally, even where there are 
enough seeds, and that more than 50 percent of the 
seedlings that are planted die. Where seedling mortality 
is severe, seedlings need to be planted where the seeds 
do not grow, a special seedbed should be prepared, and 
special methods of planting need to be used to assure a 
full stand of trees. 

Windthrow depends on the development. of tree roots 
and the ability of the soils to hold the roots firmly. 
The hazard is slight if trees are firmly rooted and do 
not fall down in a normal wind. It is moderate if roots 
are large enough to hold the trees firmly except when 
the ground is excessively wet and the wind is strong. 
Windthrow is rated severe if roots do not give enough 
stability to prevent trees from blowing over when other 
trees around. them have been cut down. 

Equipment limitations, vated as slight, moderate, and 
severe, are determined by characteristics of the soils that 
prohibit or restrict use of equipment in tending and 
harvesting trees. A slight limitation means no restric- 
tion in kind of equipment or in time of year that it is 
used. Moderate means that slopes are moderately steep, 
or that wetness of the soils restricts use of equipment 
during some parts of the year. Severe means that the 
soils are moderately steep to steep, have outcrops of 
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stone or rock, or are wet during some parts of the year 
because they are on bottom Jands or low stream terraces. 
Erosion 1s rated a slight hazard if little loss of soil 
material is expected. Generally the hazard is slight if 
the plop is no more than 2 percent and runoff is slow or 
very slow. The hazard is rated moderate where loss of 
soil is moderate when runoff is not controlled and the 
cover of plants is not adequate to protect the soil. The 
hazard is severe where steep slopes, rapid runoff, slow 
infiltration and permeability of the soil, and past ero- 
sion of the soil permit severe loss of soil material. 


Use of Soils for Wildlife and Fish* 


In this section the main kinds of wildlife in the county 
are mentioned; the types of food and cover needed by 
the different kinds are discussed; and the relation of 
wildlife, soils, and plants is brought out by describing 
four wildlife areas. Each of these wildlife areas occu- 
pies one or more soil associations in the county. 

Wildlife resources—All the soils in this county are 
suited to one or more kinds of wildlife common in the 
State. The actual number and kinds of wildlife in an 
area depend on the land use. Some species of wildlife 
do well on open farmland, others on woodland, and 
others on wetland or marsh. Most kinds need a com- 
bination of these different environments to be abundant. 

In this county bobwhite quail, doves, and rabbits are 
the most common game on farmland. They are in all 
the soil associations where there is open land and where 
some form of agriculture is practiced. The woodland 
game—squirrels and deer—thrive best in wooded tracts 
where part of the stand consists of hardwoods. 

Wildlife food and _cover—Bobwhite quail need open 
and semiopen areas. Food should be available near vege- 
tation that provides protection from predators and ad- 
verse weather. Areas offering suitable food and cover 
are or those where row crops are grown exten- 
sively. 

The choice foods for quail are acorns, beechnuts, black- 
berries, browntop and Texas millets, black cherries, corn, 
cowpeas, flowering dogwood, bicolor, Kobe, Korean, and 
common lespedezas, the seeds of pine and sweetgum, 
mulberries, partridgepeas, ragweed, soybeans, and tick- 
clover. Quail also eat insects. 

Doves require water daily. For feeding, they also 
need open fields that have a thick ground cover. Choice 
foods for doves are browntop millet, corn, woolly cro- 
ton, grain sorghum, several kinds of panicgrass, poke- 
berry, ragweed, wheat, and the seeds of pine and sweet- 

am. 

Rabbits require some cover. Plants that provide good 
cover for them are blackberry, multiflora rose, sericea 
lespedeza, and other low-growing brush, shrubs, and 
annual weeds. Rabbits eat grass, grain, clover, and bark. 

Squirrels require wooded areas that range from a few 
acres to tracts somewhat larger. The stand must contain 
hardwoods. Their choice foods are acorns, beechnuts, 
the seeds of blackgum, maple, and pine, black cherries, 
corn, dogwood, hiekory nuts, mulberries, and pecans. 

Deer require 500 acres or more of woodland and a 
dependable source of water. They eat many different 


‘Epwarp G. Sutrivay, biologist, assisted in the preparation of 
this section. 
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kinds of plants, including acorns, clover, corn, cowpeas, 
greenbrier, honeysuckle, oats, fescue, and wheat. 

Ducks require a wetland habitat. Some of their choice 
foods are acorns, beechnuts, browntop millet, corn, Japa- 
nese millet, and smartweed. 

Nongame birds live in a number of kinds of habitats. 
There are many species of these, and the requirements 
for food and cover vary according to the species. Some 
eat nothing but insects, a few eat insects and fruits, and 
several other species combine insects with acorns, nuts, 
and_ fruits. 

The principal game fish in ponds and streams are bass, 
bluegill and other kinds of sunfish, and channel catfish. 
Bluegill and other kinds of sunfish eat aquatic worms, 
insects, and insect larvae. Bass and catfish eat small 
fish, frogs, crayfish, and other kinds of aquatic animals 
and microscopic plants. The amount of food and fish 
produced in ponds is related to the fertility of the scils 
in the watershed and in the bottom of the pond. Most. 
rgd need fertilizer and lime to yield a good supply 
of fish. 


Wildlife suitability areas 


Pike County has been divided into four wildlife suit- 
ability areas, each containing one or more soil associa- 
tions. The extent of the various wildlife suitability 
areas can be determined by referring to the general soil 
map at the back of this survey. Each wildlife area con- 
tains soils reasonably similar in their ability to sw ie 
the plant communities that the various kinds of wit life 
need for food and cover. 


WILDLIFE AREA 1 

This wildlife area is made up of the Falaya-Waverly- 
Collins and the Mantachie-Iuka-Ochlockonee soil asso- 
ciations. It occupies most of the flat. bottom land along 
streams in the county and covers about 20 percent of 
the total land area in the county. A large part of this 
wildlife area is in hardwood timber. The farms are 
medium in size, and many of the farm units extend onto 
uplands. Overflow hazard limits use of the soils. The 
chief enterprises are raising of livestock, managing the 
timber, and growing corn, hay, and cotton. 

The hardwood forest. in this wildlife area provides 
excellent habitat for squirrels. Deer and turkeys do well 
where the acreage of timber is large enough to support 
them. The deer and turkeys do especially well where 
tracts of this wildlife area join with larger acreages 
on uplands that are covered by pine or mixed pine and 
hardwoods. 

Sites for duckfields are common in this wildlife area. 
Most of the soils hold water well for winter flooding and 
produce good crops of browntop millet and Japanese 
millet, which can be grown to be flooded from streams that 
flow the year round. 

Some of the bottom lands covered with hardwoods are 
suitable for flooding for ducks. Beaver dams also pro- 
duce some habitat for ducks. 

This wildlife area can provide suitable habitat for 
bobwhite quail, rabbits, and doves. The population will 
depend mainly on the efforts landowners make to provide 
food and cover, since farm game concentrates mainly in 
areas bordering open land and adjacent to woodland. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 2.—Woodland suitability groups, site indexes, and 


Woodland suitability groups 


Potential soil productivity 


Species suitability 


Group 1: Deep, well-drained 
sandy loams that have a sandy 
clay loam or sandy loam subsoil 
(CaF, RmA, RuB2, RuD2, RuE2, 
SaC, SaE, SaF). 


Group 2: Deep, well-drained, 
severely eroded sandy loams that 
have a candy clay loam or sandy 
loam subsoil (CaF3, RuD3, RuE3) 


Group 3: Moderately well drained 
silt loams that have a fragipan at 
a depth of 16 to 20 inches (BhA, 
BhB, BhB2, BhC2). 


Group 4: Moderately well or well 
drained sandy loams that have a 
fragipan at a depth of 16 to 28 
inches (OfA, OfB, OfB2, OfB3, 
OFC2, OfC3, OrC2, OrC3, Pad, 
SnB2, SnC2). 


Group 5: Moderately well drained 
silty material that formed mostly 
in alluvium derived from loess 


(Cl, Co). 


Group 6: Somewhat poorly 
drained silty soils that washed 
primarily from silty alluvium of 
loessal origin (Fa). 


Group 7: Poorly drained silty 
alluvium that formed mostly in 
silt loams derived from loess 
(Wa). 


Group 8: Poorly drained loamy 
alluvium that washed from sandy 
coastal plain soils (Bb). 


Group 9: Poorly drained silt 
loams that have a silty clay loam 
claypan at a depth of 18 to 22 
inches (Fr). 


Group 10: Poorly drained silt loams 
that overlie silt loams or silty 
clay loams (Ch). 


Group 11: Somewhat poorly 
drained loamy alluvium that 
Peahed from coastal plain soils 

a). 


Average 

Tree Site annual 

index growth! 
(Doyle rule) 

Board feet 
74 145 
88 345 
75 260 
70 155 
60 75 
Loblolly pine_- 280 265 
Shortleaf pine._ 70 210 
Loblolly pine. 7 83 295 
Longleaf pin 73 140 
Shortleaf pine. 71 220 
Cherrybark oak 90 350 
Sweetgum.____.._- 80 220 
Loblolly pine_- 91 380 
Longleaf pine 74 140 
Shortleaf pine__ 74 250 
Loblolly pine-- 2106 580 
Cottonwood __ 120 850-900 
Cherrybark oak 110 500-600 
Willow oak. 110 500-600 
Sweetgum__ 110 570 
Loblolly pine- ~ 105 570 
Cottonwood__ 100 400-600 
Cherrybark oak. 100 400-600 
Willow oak. 100 400-600 
Sweetgum__ e 100 400-600 
Loblolly pine____- 80 265 
Loblolly pine__-_-- 100 490 
Loblolly pine---__ 88 345 
Cherrybark oak__- 80 200-250 
Sweetgum_-_-__-_- 70 155 
Loblolly pine. 90 365 
Loblolly pine... -- 100 490 


| 


Suitable hardwoods are black cherry, cherrybark oak, 
and red oak; and on lower slopes sweetgum and 
yellow-poplar. Suitable softwoods are loblolly, 
shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 

Favor pare pines or mixed oaks and pines in the 
stand. 


Loblolly and shortleaf pines_._.._...2.-.----.----- 


Suitable hardwoods are cherrybark oak, red oak, 
white oak, and water oak; and on uneroded areas 
sweetgum. Suitable softwoods are loblolly, short- 
leaf, and longleaf pines. 

Favor pure pines or mixed hardwoods and pines in 
the stand. 


Suitable hardwoods are red oak, sweetgum, black 
tupelo, and cherrybark oak, all on lower slopes or 
in_uneroded areas. Suitable softwoods are lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 

Favor pure pines or mixed hardwoods and pines in 
the stand. 


Suitable hardwoods are basswood, black cherry, 
cottonwood, elms, magnolia, cherrybark oak, red 
oak, water oak, yellow-poplar, and sweetgum. 
Loblolly pine is the suitable softwood. 

Favor hardwoods or hardwoods and loblolly pine in 
the stand. 


Suitable hardwoods are ash, cottonwood, red maple, 
cherrybark oak, red oak, water oak, willow oak, 
sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. Loblolly pine is 
the suitable softwood. 

Favor hardwoods or hardwoods and Joblolly pine in 
the stand, 


Suitable hardwoods are ash, baldcypress, laurel oak, 
water tupelo, and a suitable softwood is loblolly 
pine. 

Favor hardwoods or hardwoods and loblolly pine in 
the stand, 


Suitable hardwoods are ash, baldeypress, beech, red 
maple, cherrybark oak, laurel oak, swamp oak, 
sweetgum, and yellow-poplar. A suitable softwood 
is loblolly pine. 

Favor hardwoods in the stand. 


Suitable hardwoods are beech, water oak, cherrybark 
oak, sweetgum, black tupelo, and a suitable soft- 
wood is loblolly pine. 

Hardwoods are favored in the stand. 


Suitable hardwoods are willow oak, sweetgum, water 
oak, white oak, and cherrybark oak; a suitable 
softwood is loblolly pine. 


| Favor hardwoods in the stand. 


Suitable hardwoods are Inagnolis, red maple, cherry- 
bark oak, laurel oak, Nuttall oak, water oak, 
white oak, sweetgum, and tupelo. A suitable 
softwood is loblolly pine. 

Favor hardwoods in the stand. 


factors affecting management of woodland 
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pine. 


severe. 


Use for planting Plant Seedling Windthrow Equipment Erosion hazard 
competition mortality hazard limitations 
Loblolly, slash, longleaf, | Slight..-_._.----- Sights .c.0s2eees' Slight... 2. .co5-.! Slight; moderate on | Moderate to severe 
and shortleaf pines. slopes of more on slopes of more 
than 12 percent. than 12 percent. 
Loblolly and shortleaf Slight_.--.------- Moderate to se- j Slight.-.-.---.-.- Severe to very se- Very severe. 
pines. vere. vere. 
Loblolly, shortleaf, long- | Moderate...------ Moderate___------ Slight to moderate-| Moderate___-.------ Slight to moderate. 
leaf, and slash pines. 
Loblolly, slash, longleaf, Moderate__------- Slight to moder- Slight to moder- Slight to moderate_._| Moderate to severe 
and shortleaf pines. ate. ate. on slopes of 0 to 
2 percent. 
Loblolly pine, cotton- Moderate_.-------| Moderate..------- Slight to moder- Moderate to severe_.| Slight. 
wood, cherrybark oak, ate, 
and sweetgum. 
Loblolly pine, cotton- Moderate to Moderate_.------- Moderate... -_- Moderate to severe_-| Slight. 
wood, cherrybark oak, severe. 
and sweetgum. 
Loblolly pine, cotton- Moderate to Moderate_-.-----~- Moderate...------ Moderate to severe--| Slight. 
wood, and sweetgum. severe. 
Hardwoods and loblolly Moderate to Moderate to Moderate__-.----- Moderate to severe_.| Slight. 
pine. severe, severe. 
Sweetgum and loblolly Severe_---------- Moderate-_-.------ Severe...-------- Moderate to severe_-_| Slight. 
pine. 
Hardwoods and loblolly Severe. Moderate to severe__| Slight. 
pine. 
Hardwoods and loblolly Moderate to Moderate___--.--- Moderate___-_--_- Moderate to severe_-| Slight. 
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Tasie 2.—Woodland suitability groups, site indexes, and 


Potential soil productivity 
Woodland suitability groups Species suitability 
Average 
Tree Site annual 
index growth! 
(Doyle rule) 
Board feet 

Group 12: Somewhat poorl: Loblolly pine. .--- 90 865 | Suitable hardwoods are cherrybark oak, sweetgum, | 
drained to moderately well black tupelo, and yellow-poplar. A sutable soft- 
drained silt loams that have a wood is loblolly pine. 
fragipan at a depth of 14 to 28 Favor hardwoods and loblolly pine or pure pine in the 
inches (SoA, SpB). stand. 

Group 13: Moderately well Loblolly pine_.___- 100 | 490 | Suitable hardwoods are black cherry, magnolia, 
drained to well drained loamy cherrybark oak, water oak, white oak, sweetgum, 
alluvium that washed from yellow-poplar, and southern red oak. A suitable 
coastal plain soils (lo, Kn, Ob). softwood is loblolly pine. 

Favor hardwoods or loblolly pine in the stand. 

Group 14: Moderately well 88 345 | Suitable hardwoods are cherrybark oak, Shumard oak, 
drained silt loam that has a silty 74 145 white oak, sweetgum, and yellow-poplar on un- 
clay loam subsoil and a fragipan 78 290 eroded areas. Suitable softwoods are loblolly, 
at a depth of 20 to 24 inches 90 (3) longleaf, and shortleaf pines. 

(PrB2, PrC2, PrC3). 80 Gy Favor pure pines or hardwoods and pines in the stand. 

Group 15: Severely gullied and (’) (@) Suitable softwoods are Jeblolly and shortleaf pines. 
eroded areas that occur in coastal 4) (3) Favor pure pines in the stand. 
plain sands (Gu). | 


1 Average yearly growth per acre, to age 60, for fully stocked, normal stands. 


Growth Southern Pines” (11). 
? Data from other areas. 


The population of quail can be encouraged by leaving 
plants along ditches and in small idle areas that provide 
food and cover, but to support high populations it may 
be necessary to space plantings that provide food and 
cover at various places over the farm. Browntop millet, 
Texas millet, soybeans, cowpeas, and bicolor lespedeza 
are plants adapted to the soils of this area that can be 
planted to supplement the natural supply of food for 
quail. Annual lespedezas do well on this wildlife area, 
as do also the native legumes. 

Rabbits need much the same habitat as quail. They 
live around fields, and even in pastures, if sufficient, cover 
is provided. They benefit if small patches and strips 
of winter forage, well treated with mineral supplements, 
are left adjacent to cover. 

Doves can be encouraged to feed in this wildlife area 
by planting browntop millet and Texas millet. They 
ordinarily food in fields of corn and grain sorghum. 

Most of the soils in this association hold water well, and 
gore fish production can be expected where ponds can 

e constructed. Most ponds must be of the dug types 
with a levee around them high enough to keep out floods. 


WILDLIFE AREA 2 

Wildlife area 2 is coextensive with the Stough-Cal- 
houn-Prentiss soil association. It is in a narrow strip, 
generally 14 to 14 mile wide, that lies between the nearly 
level bottom lands and the steep uplands along the 
Bogue Chitto and Tangipahoa Rivers. Most of the 
farms in this area extend onto the bottom lands and 
the adjoining uplands. This area covers about 5 percent 
of the total land area in the county. 


Data from “Volume, Stand, and Yield Tables for Second- 


The capacity of this area to produce the plant associa- 
tions necessary for bobwhite quail, rabbits, and doves is 
little different from that of wildlife area 1. More of 
this area than of area 1 is under pine forest, however, 
and for this reason, it has slightly greater capacity to 
support deer, turkeys, and squirrels. ‘The area of hard- 
wood forest is greater than in wildlife group 3. If more 
of this area is managed for production of quality hard- 
woods, it will support an average population of squir- 
rels, and in wooded tracts large enough, deer and turkeys. 

This wildlife area provides fewer sites for flooded 
duekfields than area 1, but more sites for fishponds and 
lakes. The soils hold water, and high production of fish 
can be expected if the ponds are correctly stocked and 
managed. 

WILDLIFE AREA 3 

Wildlife area 3 occupies the Providence-Ora-Ruston, 
Brookhaven-Providence, and Ora-Savannah-Ruston soi 
associations. It is an area of moderately well drained 


“and well drained uplands where ridgetops are broad 


and gently sloping to nearly level, and the sides of the 
ridges are saeiloraiely sloping to steep. Many intermit- 
tent and permanent streams dissect the area. Most of 
the farms are small and operated by the owner. The: 
are of the general type on which cotton, corn, small 
grain, and hay are grown. Loblolly and longleaf pines 
are dominant on the ridges and slopes, and hardwoods 
grow on the bottoms along the streams. This area cov- 
ers about 42 percent of the county. 

These soils are well-suited to those plant associations 
that support farm game, but land use does not encour- 
age large populations. The pastures and woodland have 
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leaf, and slash pines. 


Moderate to 
severe. 


Loblolly and shortleaf 


1 Slight to moderate_| 
pines. 


Use for planting Plant Seedling Windthrow Equipment Erosion hazard 
competition mortality hazard limitations 
i 

Hardwoods, and loblolly | Moderate__~-.--- Moderate-_.------ Slight to mod- Moderate__.-.------ Slight. 

and slash pines. erate. 
Hardwoods and loblolly Moderate to Moderate.-------- Slight-..--==--_..-| Moderate----------- Slight. 

pine. | severe, 
Loblolly, shortleaf, long- | Moderate_____---- Slight to moderate.| Slight to moderate_| Slight to moderate__-| Moderate to severe. 


Slight to moderate_| Moderate to severe_-_} Severe. 


3 Not estimated. 


low populations of quail and rabbits unless specific prac- 
tices are applied to benefit them. Among these are pro- 
viding more cover for quail and rabbits around pastures. 
If the cover is available, the grasses in pastures can sup- 
port rabbits, but quail, and doves also, benefit if ool 
croton is planted. 

Squirrels are concentrated mainly in the stream bot- 
toms, where the hardwood trees provide a suitable habi- 
tat. The population can be increased by maintaining 
mixed stands of hardwoods along streams and on lower 
slopes. Deer find suitable habitat in most of the wood- 
ed areas, and proper forestry practices improve condi- 
tions for them. The larger wooded tracts are suitable 
for wild turkeys. 

Few sites on this wildlife area are suitable as duck- 
fields. Some small bottom-land areas might be found 
along the many streams. Larger lakes and ponds would 
support ducks if the water were lowered and Japanese 
millet were planted along the margins. Beaver ponds 
provide some habitat for ducks. 

Sites for ponds are abundant in this wildlife area, and 
good fish production can be expected if proper manage- 
ment is practiced. 

WILDLIFE AREA 4 

This wildlife area is coextensive with the Ora-Ruston- 
Saffell-Cahaba soil association. It is on sandy coastal 
plain uplands that have been dissected by many small 
permanent and intermittent streams. The soils are mod- 
erately well drained and gently sloping to steep. This 
area differs from area 3 mainly in steepness and in the 
greater acreage occupied by timber. It covers 33 per- 
cent of the county. 


Populations of farm game are lower than on wildlife 
area 3 because more land is covered with trees. The 
quail, doves, and rabbits are concentrated in those areas 
where row crops are grown and hay meadows are kept. 
The soils, however, are suited to many kinds of plants 
suitable for wildlife. 

The extensive acreage in forest is well suited to wood- 
land wildlife. The number of squirrels is somewhat 
limited because large acreages are in pure pine. In most 
of this area, however, there are enough hardwoods along 
streams to furnish a moderate population of squirrels. 
The woodland provides habitat for deer, particularly 
where timber management has been practiced, <A few 
areas are suitable for turkeys. 

In this wildlife area, only the beaver ponds along the 
streams provide habitat for ducks. Sites for fishponds 
are numerous, and ponds on these soils produce good 
fishing under proper management. 


Engineering Uses of the Soils * 


Soil properties are of special interest to engineers be- 
cause they affect the construction and maintenance of 
highways, airports, pipelines, foundations of buildings, 
and facilities for storing water, controlling erosion, 
draining and irrigating soils, and disposing of sewage. 
The soil properties most important to the engineer are 
permeability, shear strength, compaction characteristics, 
soil drainage, shrink-swell characteristics, grain size, 


*Paur A. CaLHouN, agricultural engineer, assisted in the prep- 
aration of this section. 
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plasticity, and soil reaction, or pH. Topography and 
depth to water table, to bedrock, or to sand and gravel 
are also important. 

Some of the properties of soils most important to engi- 
neering and information about their behavior when used 
for engineering are shown in tables 3, 4, and 5. The 
information can be used by engineers along with other 
information in the survey to— 


1, Make soil and land use studies that will aid in se- 
lecting and developing industrial, business, residen- 
tial, and recreational sites. 

2, Make preliminary estimates of the engineerin, 
properties of soils in planning of agricultural 
drainage systems, farm ponds, irrigation systems, 
diversion terraces, and other structures for con- 
serving soil and water. 

8. Make preliminary evaluations of soil and ground 
conditions that will aid in selecting highways, air- 
ports, pipelines, and cable locations and: in planning 
detailed investigations at the selected locations, 

4, Locate sources of sand and gravel for use in 
construction. 

5. Correlate performance of engineering structures 
with soil mapping units to develop information 
that will be useful in designing and maintaining 

avements. 

6. Determine the suitability of soil mapping units for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construc- 
tion equipment. 

7. Supplement the information obtained from other 
published maps and reports and aerial photographs 
to make maps and reports that. can be readily used 
by engineers. 

8. Develop other preliminary estimates for construc- 
tion purposes pertinent to the particular area. 

It should be emphasized, however, that the interpreta- 
tions in this section may not eliminate the need for sam- 
pling and testing at the site of specific engineering works 
pelaeg heavy loads or where the excavations are 
deeper than the depth of layers here reported. Even in 
such situations, however, the soil map is useful for plan- 
ning more detailed field investigations and for suggesting 
the kinds of problems that can be expected. By using the 
information in this soil survey, engineers can concentrate 
on the most suitable soils. Then a minimum number of 
soil samples will be needed for laboratory testing, and 
adequate investigation can be made at minimum cost. 

Not all the information useful for engineering is con- 
fined to this section on engineering and the soil map. 
More information can be had from the sections “Descrip- 
tions of the Soils” and “Formation and Classification of 
Soils.” 

Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may be un- 
familiar to the engineer, and some words, for example, 
soil, clay, silt, and sand, may have special meaning in soil 
science. These and other special terms that are used are 
defined in the Glossary at the back of the survey. 


Engineering classification sytems 


Agricultural scientists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture classify soils according to texture. 
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In some ways this system of naming textural classes is 
comparable to the two systems used by engineers for clas- 
sifying soils; that is, the system of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials (AASHO) and the Uni- 
fied system. 

Most highway engineers classify soil materials in ac- 
cordance with the system approved by the American As- 
sociation of State Highway Officials (1). In this system 
soil materials are classified in seven principal groups. 
The groups range from A~1, which consists of gravelly 
soils of high bearing capacity, to A-7, which is made up 
of clay soils of low strength when wet. 

Within each group, the relative engineering value of 
the soil material is indicated by a group index number. 
Group index numbers range from 0 for the best material 
to 20 for the poorest. The next to last column of table 5 
shows these group numbers, in parentheses following the 
AASHO group symbol. 

Some engineers prefer to use the Unified soil classifica- 
tion system (13). In this system the soil materials are 
identified as coarse grained, eight classes; fine grained, six 
classes; and highly organic. The estimated classification 
of all the soils of the county, according to the Unified 
system, is given in the last column of table 5. 


Engineering properties of soils 


To make best use of the soil maps and soil surveys, the 
engineer needs to know the physical properties of the soil 
materials and the in-place condition of the soils. This 
information is useful in developing design recommenda- 
tions for the soil units delineated on the soil map. The 
estimated properties are based on the results of labora- 
tory tests, on observations made in the field, and on expe- 
rience with the behavior of the soils when used in engi- 
neering structures. 

Table 3 lists the estimated physical and chemical prop- 
erties of each soil series of the county. The estimates are 
given for each significant layer of a typical profile. More 
complete description of the profiles are given in the sec- 
tion “Descriptions of the Soils,” 

In table 3 the soils are classified according to the tex- 
tural classes of the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Estimates are also given of the Unified classification of 
the soil materials and of the classification used by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials, These 
estimated classifications are based on soil test data given 
in table 5, on experience with similar soils in other coun- 
ties, and on information given in this survey. 

Permeability is the rate of water percolation in the soil, 
expressed in inches per hour. Permeability depends 
mainly on the texture and structure of the soil, but it may 
also be affected by other physical properties. The per- 
meability of each soil layer is important in planning the 
drainage of a farm. Layers of soil that impede drainage 
or are very permeable in comparison with adjacent layers 
can greatly affect the suitability of soil material for foun- 
dations. 

The acid or alkaline reaction of the soil is expressed in 
pH. A pH of 7.0 is neutral; values lower than 7.0 are 
acid, and values higher are alkaline. Knowledge of 
reaction is useful if pipelines are to be constructed, as it 
indicates, among other things, likelihood of corrosion. 
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Dispersion is the degree and speed in which soil struc- 
ture breaks down or slakes in water. Knowledge of dis- 
persion is helpful in designing and constructing high- 
ways or buildings. 

Shrink-swell potential indicates the volume change 
that can be expected of soil material if there is a change 
in the moisture content. It is estimated primarily on the 
amount and type of clay in the soil, and expressed as low, 
moderate, or high. In general, soils classified as CH or 
A-7 have a high shrink-swell potential. Clean sands and 
gravels (single grain) and others that contain a small 
amount of nonplastic to slightly plastic soil material 
have a low shrink-swell potential. The Savannah subsoil 
is an example of soil material that has a moderate shrink- 
swell potential. The subsoil of the Cahaba soils has a low 
shrink-swell potential. 


Engineering interpretations 


Table 4 lists the principal soils of this county and gives 
a brief description of characteristics that affect the suit- 
ability of the soils as sites for highways or for soil and 
water conservation projects. The information is based 
on experience with the same kinds of soils in other coun- 
ties and on information given in this survey. 

Ratings or comments in this table indicate the suita- 
bility of the soil material when it is used for different 
engineering purposes. With reference to the heading 
“Suitability as source of topsoil,” topsoil is defined as soil 
material useful for resurfacing the shoulders of roads or 
other areas where vegetation is to be established and 
maintained. The properties important in evaluating soil 
material for this use are (1) productivity, (2) coarse 
fragments, and (8) thickness of material at the source. 
The suitability of the soil as a source of topsoil is rated 
good, fair, or poor. 

Suitability of a soil as a source of sand and gravel is 
rated as good, fair, poor, or not suited. The gravelly 
strata in the coastal plain sediments that underlie the 
Saffell soils are a possible source of material that can be 
used in subbase and base courses for pavements. This 
material can be used as a surfacing for county roads. In 
some areas Ruston and Providence soils contain a grav- 
elly stratum similar to that in the Saffell soils. These 
coastal plain strata, however, normally contain clay and 
other materials not suitable for roads. The sand and 
gravel in the Ruston and Providence soil strata may not 
be suitable for use in concrete structures or for the sur- 
face course of a flexible pavement. 

Road fill is defined as material that is used for build- 
ing up road grades that support base layers. The im- 
portant properties for evaluating this use of soil material 
are (1) shrink-swell behavior, (2) traflic-supporting 
capacity, (3) inherent erodibility, and (4) thickness of 
the source material. The soil material is rated good, fair, 
poor, or not suited. For example, Ruston soils are rated 
as good because their shrink-swell behavior is good, 
traffic-supporting capacity is good, inherent erodibility 
is less than severe, and the source material is thicker 
than 6 feet. Brookhaven soils are rated as fair because 
their shrink-swell behavior is fair, traffic supporting ca- 
pacity is fair, inherent erodibility is severe or very 
severe, and the thickness of source material is 2 to 6 feet. 
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The suitability of soils for highway location, where 
grading or earthwork is to be done in the winter or 
early in spring, is based partly on drainage and the work- 
ability of the soil material when wet. From December 
to April the average rainfall in this county is more than 
4 inches per month. The rainfall is evenly distributed. 
During this period the soil material may not dry to the 
desired moisture content for earthwork, and construction 
is delayed or an artificial means for drying the soil 
material is used. The water table in most of the soils 
during this period is at its highest level. 

Only Saffell, Ruston, and Rumford soils are well suited 
to grading or earthwork during winter and early 
in spring. These soils are permeable and dry rapidly, 
and the water table is below the normal depth of exca- 
vation. Earthwork is difficult in winter on_the fine- 
textured Providence and Brookhaven soils. Earthwork 
is limited in the Calhoun, Frost, Collins, Falaya, Wa- 
verly, Ochlockonee, Iuka, Mantachie, and Bibb soils 
during winter and early in spring because the water table 
in these soils is near the surface. Earthwork on soils 
that formed in loess can be restricted in dry weather 
because loess material cannot be compacted if the mois- 
ture content is only slightly in excess of optimum for 
compaction. 

The Frost, Calhoun, and Waverly soils have ponded 
water on the surface, or the water table is near the sur- 
face for long periods each year. Roads on these soils must 
be constructed on embankment sections or provided with 
an adequate system of underdrains and surface drains. 
In low flooding areas of Mantachie, Ochlockonee, Iuka, 
Bibb, Collins, Falaya, and Waverly soils, roads should be 
constructed on a continuous embankment that is several 
feet above the level of frequent flooding. 

The Brookhaven, Providence, Frost, Gathoun, Paden, 
Savannah, Ora, Stough, and Prentiss soils have either a 
fragipan or claypan that is near the surface. This com- 
pact layer impedes vertical drainage, and_a perched 
water table occurs. Both the fragipan or claypan and 
the perched water table need to be considered in plan- 
ning location of highways. 

Soil features that infivence the suitability of soil ma- 
terial for dikes and levees are permeability, stability, 
shrink-swell potential, and compaction. Bibb soils, for 
example, have moderate permeability and fair strength 
and stability. 

Some of the soil features that affect. engineering prac- 
tices for a reservoir area are susceptibility to seepage, 
flood hazard, permeability, variability of soil materials, 
and the water table. Brookhaven soils are good soils 
for reservoir areas because they have a slow seepage 
rate and will store and hold water. Rumford and Ca- 
haba soils, in contrast, are poor to fair soils for reservoir 
areas because they are subject to excessive seepage in 
some areas. 

Some of the soil features that affect the suitability of 
soil material for embankments are strength and stability, 
shrink-swell potential, compactibility, seepage, perme- 
ability, and content of coarse fragments. 

Soil features that affect engineering practices for agri- 
cultural drainage are topography, need of drainage, and 
location of outlets. 

Some of the soil features to consider in the evaluation 
of the suitability of soil for irrigation are intake rate, 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TaBLEe 3.—Hstimated engineer- 


Classification 
Depth = 
Soil name Depth to water table from } 
surface USDA Unified AASHO 
texture 
Inches 
Bibb loam (Bb)_.--.--------------- Seasonally high water table ranges 0-50 | Loam.--_..-- ML or CL-__--| A-4 or 
from a depth of 18 inches to the A-6. 
surface. 
Brookhaven silt loam (BhA, BhB, BhB2,| Seasonally high water table ranges 0-6 Silt loam_____ 
BhC2). from 6 to 24 inches from the 6-17 | Silty clay 
surface. loam to 
silt loam. 
17-39 | Silty clay ML-CL to A-6 or A~4_ 
loam, . 
39-54 | Silt loam to ML or CL__--) A-4_-_-.--- 
toam. 
Cahaba fine sandy loam (CaF, CaF3)_| Seasonally high water table at a 0-13 | Fine sandy ML, SM_.---- A-4, A-2_._] 
depth below 36 inches. loam. | 
13-27 | Sandy clay ML or SM___.| A-4 to A-6_ 
loam. 
27-47 | Sandy loam_--| SM or SC--.--| A-2 to A-4_ 
Calhoun silt loam (Ch)_..---.------- Seasonally high water table at or near 0-18 | Silt loam_._-.} ML or ML- | A-4.__.____ 
the surface. cL. 
18-54 | Silty clay Cle tcacceae A-6___----- 
loam. 
Collins silt loam (Co, Cl)__----------- Seasonally high water table at depth 0-54 | Silt loam_._-.. ML or ML- nn 
of 18 to 30 inches. OL. 
Falaya silt loam (Fa)_-------------- Seasonally high water table ranges 0-54 | Silt loam ___._ ML or 
from a depth of 18 inches to the ML-CL. 
surface. 
Frost silt loam (Fr).._.------------- Seasonally high water table at or near 0-22 | Silt loam___-. 
the surface. 22-40 | Silty clay 
loam. 
40-72 | Silt loam to ML-CL--- A-Taceceeds 
silty clay 
loam. 
Gullied land (Gu) ..-.-----.-------- Too variable to be rated..._.-_-..._._|-----___'..____--------|-------------- eteqeaeuch—4 
Tuka and Ochlockonce soils (10) - _---- Seasonally high water table at a 0-54 | Sandy loam_... ML, SM___-. ee 
depth of 36 to 48 inches. 
Kinsey soils (Kn) -...----.----.----- Seasonally high water table begins at 0-40 | Loam to ML-CL..----- A-~4 to A-6_ 
a depth of 18 inches. sandy loam. 
40-47 | Sandy clay BOs host. nad A-6 to A-7. 
loam. 
Mantachie fine sandy loam (Ma)_-.-| Seasonally high water table at a 0-10 | Fine sandy ML, SM_--.- A-4____-- 
depth of 18 inches, loam 
10-48 | Loam..-..- --| ML or CL._--| A-4 or 
A-6. 
Ochlockonee and Bruno soils (Ob): | 
Ochlockonee___-__----_-------- Seasonally high water table 24 to 48 2-40 | Sandy loam_--| oe 
inches from surface. 40-54 | Loam-.-...--- A-4 to A-6_ 
Bruno se 252 oes l essa teg ch cad Seasonally high water table 18 to 36 0-8 | Sandy loam_-- 
inches from the surface. 8-50 | Loamy sand_- 
Ora fine sandy loam (OfA, OfB, Seasonally high water table 18 to 36 0-13 | Fine sandy 
OfB2, OFB3, OfC2, OFC3, inches from the surface. loam to 
OrC2, Orc3). loam, 
(For Ruston part of OrC2 and 13-24 | Loam-------- ML-CL, 8M, | A-4 to 
OrC3, see Ruston fine sandy ML or CL. A-6. 
loam in this table.) 24-35 | Clay loam to 5 
sandy clay A-7 
loam. 
35-52 | Sandy loam_--| ML, SM_--.-! A~4_-_--_-- 


ang properties of the soils 
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Percentage passing sieve— 
Perme- Available 
ability water Reaction Dispersion Shrink-swell potential 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.7 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) |(0.074 mm.) 
Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soil pH 

100 100 55-70 0. 80-2. 5 0.16 4. 5-5. Highoocy ute sees Low. 
100 100 90-100 0.8-2.5 | 0. 24-0. 30 4.5-5.5 Low. 
100 100 90-100 0.8-2.5 | 0. 24-0. 28 4,5-5.5 Low to moderate. 
100 100 90-100 0. 05-0, 2 4. 5-5. Moderate._.-_.-_.----.--- Low. 
100 100 60-80 0. 8-2.5 4.5-5.5 | High..........--.-.------ Low. 
100 100 25-55 0. 8-2. 5 0. 18-0. 17 #.9>00D%|| Higheece 26.2 sssSeeecst sou Low. 
100 100 45-60 0. 8-2. 5 0. 138-0. 17 4,5-5.5 | High to moderate__________ Low. 
100 100 30-40 2,5-5 0. 11-0. 15 46-500 | Hiphsss.coso5o54tsogsnes ~| Low. 
100 100 90-100 0. 8-2. 5 0. 24-0. 30 #04050 Mighe< sssc ci cec ko Low. 
100 100 90-100 0. 8-2. 5 0. 14-0. 18 4. 5-5. 5 | Moderate__..-.._.-__---_- Moderate. 

| 
100 100 90-100 | 0.8-2.5 | 0. 24-0. 30 oo 0=6,0) | Highs 2. = s2--.ceectecccsex Low. 
100 100 90-100 0. 8-2.5 —0. 24 0. 30 4. 5-6. 0 Low. 

i 
100 100 90-100 0, 8-2. 5 | 0, 24-0. 30 4,5-5.5 Low. 
100 100 90-100 0, 8-2. 5 0. 24-0. 28 4, 5-5. 5 Moderate. 
100 100 90-100 0.8-2.5 ] 0, 24-0. 28 45-56. 5 Low to moderate. 
100 100 45-55 0. 8-2. 5 0, 13-0, 17 4, 5-5. 5 Low. 
100 100 55-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 138-0, 17 4.5-5.5 Low. 
100 100 35-50 0. 8-2. 5 0, 14-0, 18 4.5-5, 5 Low. 
100 100 45-55 0. 8-2.5 | 0. 13-0. 17 4, 5-5. 5 Low. 
100 100 55-70 0. 8-2. 5 | 0. 15-0. 19 4,5-5.5 Low. 

| 

| 
100 100 45-55 0.8-2.5 , 0. 13-0. 17 4, 5-5. 5 Low. 
100 100 55-70 0. 8-2.5 | 0. 15-019 4, 5-5, 5 Low. 
100 100 45-60 0.8-2.5 ] 0. 13-0.17 A, 5-5. 5 Low. 
100 100 15-25 5. 0-10 0. 05-0. 09 4, 5-5. 5 Low. 
100 100 55-70 0,8-2.5 ] 0, 13-0, 17 4, 5-5. 5 Low. 
100 100 45-60 0. 8-2.5 ] 0. 13-0. 17 4.5-5.5 | Moderate......--.------. Low. 
100 100 50-60 0. 2-0.8 ] 0, 13-0.17 4.5-5.5 | Moderate____-__.._._----- Low. 
100 100 45-55 0. 8-2. 5 0, 12-0. 16 4,.5-5.5 | High. _' Low. 
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TaBLe 3.—Estimated engineering 
Classification 
Depth 
Soil name Depth to water table from 
surface USDA Unified AASHO 
texture 
Inches 
Paden silt loam (PaA)--.------------ Seasonally high water table 18 to 36 0-8 
inches from the surface. 
8-24 
24-36 
36-54 
Providence silt loam (PrB2, PrC2, Seasonally high water table 18 to 36 0-5 Silt loam__-_- ML or CL_-_- 
PrC3). inches from surface. 5-23 | Silty clay ML or CL__-- 
ar 
23-31 
31-54 | Clay loam. 
Rumford sandy loam (RmA)--------- Seasonally high water table 36 inches 0-16 | Sandy loam_.-; ML, SM.---- 
or more from the surface. 16-32 | Sandy loam ML or CL, 
to sandy M. 
clay loam. 
32-54 | Sandy loam iS), eee 
to loamy 
sand. 
Ruston fine sandy loam (RuB2, RuD2, | Seasonally high water table 36 inches 0-7 | Fine sandy A-4____ 22 - 
RuD3, RuE2, RuE3). or more from the surface. loam. 
7-16 | Sandy loam___ A-2 to A-4.] 
16-32 | Sandy clay --| A-6 to A-7_ 
Joam. 
32-64 | Sandy loam...) SM or SC_...! A-2 to A-4_ 
Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam (SaC, | Seasonally high water table 36 inches 0-19 | Gravelly fine | ML to CL__--| A-4_...._-- 
SaE, SaF). or more from the surface. sandy loam. 
19-84 | Gravelly silty 
clay loam. 
34-60 | Gravelly 
sandy loam. 
Savannah silt loam (SnB2, SnC2)_--- Peseonally high water table 18 to 36 0-8 Silt loam to A-4.------ 
inches from surface. Joam. 
8-17 | Clay loam__-_ A-6 
17-54 | Clay loam-__-- Ao 
Stough silt loam (SoA).------------- Seasonally high water table 12 to 24 0-8 | Silt loam____- As 
inches from surface. 8-15 A~ 
15-44 A- 
Stough-Prentiss complex (SpB)_--_--- Seasonally high water table 24 to 36 0-26 As 
| inches from surface. 26-48 A- 
Waverly silt loam (Wa)------------- Seasonally high water table 18 inches 0-48 A-4..20-0-- 


from the surface. 
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Percentage passing sieve— 
Perme- Available 
ability water Reaction Dispersion Shrink-swell potential 
No. 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.7 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) |(0.074 mm.) 
Inches per inch 
Inches per hour of soit pH 
100 100 55-70 0. 8-2. 0. 13-0. 17 5.0 Low. 
100 100 55-70 0. 8-2. 5 0. 13-0. 17 5.0 Low. 
100 100 70-80 0. 2-0. 8 0. 17-0. 21 5.0 Moderate. 
100 100 60-80 0. 05-0. 2 | 0. 17-0. 21 45 Moderate. 
100 100 90-100 0.8-2.5 0.24-0.30 5.0 Low. 
100 100 90-100 0.8-2.5 0.24-0.30 5.0 Low to moderate. 
100 100 85-100 0,.2-0.8 5.0 | High to moderate Low to moderate, 
100 100 60-80 0.2-0.8 4.5 | Moderate. -| Low to moderate, 
100 100 25-55, 0.8-2.5 Fs 4 5.0 Low. 
100 100 45-60 0,8-2.5 0.13-0.17 5.0 Low. 
100 100 30-40 2,5-5.0 0.11-0.15 4.5-5.5 Low. 
100 100 45-55 0.8-2.5 | 0.13-0.17 4.5-5.5 Low. 
100 100 30-40 2.5-5.0 0.11-0.15 4.5-5.5 Low. 
100 100 35-40 0.8-2.5 0.14-0.18 4.5-5.5 Low to moderate. 
100 100 30-40 2.5-5.0 | 0.11-0.15 4,5-5.5 Low. 
80-90 75-85 55-65 2.5-5.0 | 0.08-0.12 4.5-5.5 Low, 
60-70 80-40 30-40 0.8-2.5 | 0.12-0.16 4.5-5.5 Low. 
40-50 20-30 20-30 2.5-5.0 | 0.08-0.12 4,5-5.5 Low. 
100 100 55-70 0. 8-2.5 | 0, 13-0.17 46-65 | High..22--------2.<..-0-. Low. 
100 100 70-80 0. 2-0.8 | 0,17-0, 21 4. 0-5. 0 | Moderate. Moderate, 
100 100 60-80 O:05=0.2 4-2 sl 4. 0-5. 0 | Moderate. Moderate. 
100 100 55-70 0.8-2.5 | 0. 24-0. 30 4, 5-5, 5 
100 100 55-70 0.8-2.5] 0, 15-0. 19 4,5-5.5 
100 100 55-70 O.2=0.8 [2 aceee ce aoe 4, 5-5. 5 
100 100 60-75 0, 8-2. 5 0. 24-0. 30 4.5-6.5 
100 100 60-75 O22 0:87 ak eed 4, 5-5. 5 
100 100 90-100 0, 8-2. 5 0, 24-0, 30 4.5-5.5 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Tanie 4.—Estimated engineering 


Soil type and map symbol 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features affecting 
engineering practices 


Topsoil Sand Gravel Road fill Highway Dikes or levees [ 
location 

Bibb loam (Bb)_.-------.---- | ee Poor-.--s.--=- Not suited..) Fair__.--.- High water Moderate permea- 

table; sub- bility ; fair 
ject to flood- strength and 
ing. stability. 

Brookhaven silt loam (BhA, Poor to fair_____| Not suited____-- Not suited... Fair_____-. Fragipan im- Fair stability and 
BhB, BhB2, BhC2). pedes inter- strength; low to 

nal drainage; moderate shrink- 
level to mod- swell potential. 
erately slop- 

ing. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam (CaF, | Good__....----| Good underly- Poor; not Good_--_---| Soil properties Good stability --- 

CaF3). ing material suited. favorable; 

for road sub-— very steep. 

base in some 

areas. | 

Calhoun silt loam (Ch) _------ Fair-.-.-.---+- Not suited____-_| Not suited..| Fair... ---- High water Moderately to 
table. slowly permea- 

ble; fair to good 
stability. 

Collins silt loam (Cl, Co)_----- Good_..------- Not suited. _____ Not suited__| Fair; easily | Flood plain; sub-| Low to fair sta- 

eroded. jeet to over- ility ; low 
flow. shrink-swell 
potential. 

Falaya silt loam (Fa)_-.--.--- Fair to good__..| Not suited... .-_] Notsuited__) Fair; easily | Flood plain; Low stability; low 

eroded. occasional to shrink-swell 
frequent potential. 
flooding. 
| 
Frost silt loam (Fr) ~~ $022) POOR Gosssce2e Not suited_..._.| Notsuited..) Fair; easily | Low, level to Low to fair i 
eroded. depressional stability; low 
areas; high to moderate 
water table. shrink-swell 
potential. 

Gullied land (Gu)._---...---- Variable___----- Variable_____--- Variable____| Variable____| Variable____-~_- Variable... ..._--- 

Iuka and Ochlockonee soils Good____..-..-| Fair underlying | Poor_--- ~~~ Good___ --- Subject to Moderately per- 
(Io). material for flooding, meable; fair 

road base in | strength and 
some areas. stability. 

Kinsey soils (Kn). .---------- Good___..----- Fair underlying | Poor------- Good____.- Subject to Moderately per- 
material for flooding. meable; fair 
road base in strength and 
some areas. stability. 

Mantachie fine sandy loam Fair to good___-| Poor__.-------- Poor_.--_. Fair to High water Moderate perme- 
(Ma). good. table; sub- ability ; fair 

ject to flood- strength and 
ing. | stability. 
i 

Ochlockonee and Bruno soils Good to fair-..-| Fair underlying | Poor_------ Good to Subject to | Moderately per- 

(Ob). material for fair. flooding. meable; fair 
road base in strength and 
some areas. stability. 

Ora fine sandy loam (OfA, Good except for | Poor in most Not suited._) Fair to Fragipan causes | Moderate permea- 
OfB8, OfB2, OfB3, OFC2, fragipan ex- areas; good good. perched water bility; good 
OfC3, OrC2, OrC3). tending from. underlying table. | stability. 

about 24 material for 
inches to road base in 
54 inches. some areas. 


properties of the soils 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


permeability; 
high water 
table ; low posi- 
tion. 

| Slow seepage rate_ 


Slow seepage 
rate; subject 
to flooding. 


Slow seepage 
Tate. 


Variable. .-.----- 


Subject to stream 
overflow; mod- 
erate perme- 
ability. 


Subject to stream 
overflow; 
moderate 
permeability. 


Subject to stream 
overflow; 
moderate 
permeability. 


Subject to stream 
overflow; 
moderate 
permeability. 


Excessive seepage 
below fragipan, 
in some areas. 


and stability. 


Low stability ; 
low shrink- 
swell po- 
tential. 


Low strength 
and stability; 
slow seepage 
rate, 


Low to fair 
stability; low 
to moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Variable________ 


Fair strength 
and stability. 


Low to fair 
strength and 
stability. 


Fair to good 
strength and 
stability. 


Low to fair 
strength and 
stability. 


Fair to good 
strength and 
stability. 


245-536—67——_3 


needed; high 
water table. 


Surface drainage 
needed. 


Surface drain- 
age needed. 


Surface drain- 
age needed. 


Variable___._._- | 


Surface drain- 
age needed. 


Surface drain- 
age needed. 


Drainage 
needed; high 
water table. 


Surface drain- 
age needed. 


Surface drain- 
age needed 
on nearly 
level slopes. 


intake rate; 
moderate to high 
available water 
capacity. 

Slow intake rate; 
high available 
water capacity, 


Slow intake rate; 
high available 
water capacity. 


Slow intake rate; 
high avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Variable__..--..__ 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability. 


High intake rate; 
moderate 
permeability. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability. 


High to moderate 
intake rate; 
moderate to 
low permeabil- 
ity. 


Moderate intake 
Tate; moderate 
permeability in 
upper 1% to 2 
feet; moderate 
available water 
capacity. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Not needed. 


Variable__..__.- 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Not needed___-- 


Soil properties 
favorable; not 
needed. 


Not needed_____ 


Fragipan at 14 
to 2 feet. 


tility; fairly 
easily sodded 
when fertilized. 


High available 
water capacity; 
grows good sod. 


} High available 
water capacity; 
grows good sod. 


Sod sometimes 
difficult to 
establish in 
claypan zone; 
Jow available 
water capacity. 


Variable....------| 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; grows 
good sod. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; grows 
good sod. 


High water table; 
moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity; grows 
good sod. 


Low natural fer- 
tility; moderate 


| available water 


capacity above 
and below 
fragipan. 


Soil limi- 
| tations for 
Farm ponds septic tanks 
Agricultural Irrigation Terraces and Waterways 
drainage diversions 
Reservoir area Embankment 
Subject to stream | Fair to good Drainage Moderate intake Soil properties High water table; | Severe; high 
overflow; mod- strength and needed; high rate; moderate favorable. moderate avail- water table; 
erate permea- stability. water table. permeability. able water subject to 
bility. i capacity. flooding. 
Slow seepage rate_' Low to fair Surface drainage | Slow intake rate; Soil properties Moderately shal- Severe; has 
strength and needed. moderate to low favorable. low to shallow fragipan, 
stability. available water root zone; diffi- 
capacity. cult to establish 
sod on fragipan 
zone. 
Excessive seepage_| Fair to good Not needed_-__- Too steep_._.--__ Too steep______ Low natural fer- Slight. 
strength and tility. 
stability. 
Moderately slow | Fair strength Surface drainage | Moderate to slow | Not needed_____ Low natural fer- Moderate; high 


water table. 


Severe; subject 
to flooding. 


Severe; subject 
to flooding and 
high water 
table. 


Severe; has 
high water 
table, 


Variable. 


Severe; subject 
to flooding. 


Severe; subject 
to flooding. 


Severe; high 
water table; 
subject to 
flooding, 


Severe; subject, 
to flooding, 


Moderate to 
severe be- 
cause of 
fragipan. 
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TABLE 4.—Estimated engineering 


Suitability as source of— Soil features affecting 
engineering practices 


Soil type and map symbol 
Topsoil Sand Gravel Road fill Highway Dikes or levees 
location 

Paden silt loam (PaA)-------- Good except for | Poor in most Not suited_.| Fair to Fragipan causes | Moderate permea- 
fragipan ex- areas; good good. perched water bility; good 
tending from underlying table. stability. 

24 inches material for 
to 54 inches. road base in 
some areas. 

Providence silt loam (PrB2, Fair to good Good under- Not suited_.| Good___---] Fragipan im- Fair stability; low 
PrC2, PrC3). except in lying ma- pedes internal to moderate 

fragipan. ; terial for drainage; shrink-swell 
road subbase | predom- potential. 
in some inantly level 
areas. to moder- 
ately sloping. 

Rumford sandy loam (RmA)--.| Good_-~------- Good under- Poor; not Good_----- Soil properties Moderate permea- 
lying ma- suited. favorable; bility; good 
terial for level to very stability. 
road subbase steep. 
in some 
areas. 

Ruston fine sandy loam Goddess aeceea. Good under Poor; not Good------ Soil properties Moderate permea- 
(RuB2, RuD2, RuD3, RuE2, lying ma- suited. favorable; bility; good 
RuE3). terial for level to steep. stability. 

road subbase 
in some 
areas. 

Saffell gravelly fine sandy Generally poor_-| Poor_...------- Good___----| Good__._---| Soil properties Moderate perme- 
loam (SaC, SaE, SaF). favorable. ability; good 

strength and 
stability. 

Savannah silt loam (SnB2, Good except for , Poor in most Not suited__| Fair to Fragipan causes | Moderate perme- 
SnC2), fragipan ex- areas; good good. perched wa- ability; good 

tending from underlying ter table. stability. 
about 24 material for 

inches to 54 subbase in 

inches. some areas. 

Stough silt loam (SoA, SpB)...| Good except for | Not suited.___-- Not suited_.| Fair to Perched water Moderately 
fragipan ex- good. table; drain- | permeable: fair 
tending from age impeded to good sta- 
about 18 by fragipan. bility. 
inches to 40 
inches. 

Waverly silt loam (Wa)------- Fair to good_-___| Not suited___--- Not suited_.| Fair; easily | Flood plain; Low stability; 

eroded. occasional to low shrink-swell 
frequent potential. 
flooding. | 
i 
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Soil features affecting engineering practices—Continued 


Farm ponds 


Reservoir area 


Excessive seepage 
below fragipan, 
in some areas. 


Excessive seepage 
below fragipan, 
in some areas, 


Excessive seepage 
in some areas. 


Excessive seepage 
in some areas, 


Subject to exces- 
sive seepage; 
needs investi- 
gation at the 
site, 


Excessive seepage 
below fragipan 
in some areas. 


Moderate to slow 
permeability 
below fragipan. 


Slow seepage; 
subject to 
flooding. 


Embankment 


Agricultural 
drainage 


Trrigation 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Soil limi- 
tations for 
septic tanks 


Fair to good 
strength and 
stability. 


Fair strength 
and stability. 


Fair to good 
strength and 
stability. 


Fair to good 
strength and 
stability. 


Good strength 
and stability. 


Fair to good 
strength and 
stability. 


Fair to good 
strength and 
stability, 


Low strength 
and stability; 
slow seepage 
rate. 


Surface drain- 
age needed. 


Surface drain- 
age needed on 
nearly level 
slopes. 


Not generally 
needed, 


Not generally 
needed, 


Not needed. 


Surface drain- 
age needed 
on nearly 
level slopes. 


Surface drain- 
age needed; 
substratum 
drainage diffi- 
cult because 
of fragipan. 

Surface drain- 
age needed. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability in 
upper 1% to 2 
feet. 


Slow intake rate; 
moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability ; 
moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability ; 
moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
to low available 
water capacity. 


Moderate intake 
rate; moderate 
permeability in 
upper 114 to 2 
feet; moderate 
available water 
capacity. 

Moderate to slow 
intake rate; 
shallow root 
zone. 


Slow intake rate; 
high available 
water capacity. 


Fragipan at 14 
to 2 feet. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable on 
moderate 
slopes, 


Soil properties 
favorable on 
moderate 
slopes. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Fragipan at 1% 
to 2 feet, 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Low natural fer- 
tility; grows 
good sod when 
fertilized. 


Moderate avail- 
able water 
capacity above 
and below 
fragipan. 


Low natural fer- 
tility; moderate 
available water 
capacity; grows 

ood sod when 
ertilized. 


Low natural fer- 
tility; moderate 
available water 
capacity; grows 
good sod when 
fertilized. 


Moderate infiltra- 
tion rate; low 
natural fertility; 
moderate to 
low available 
water capacity. 

Low natural fer- 
tility; moderate 
available water 
eapacity above 
and below 
fragipan. 


Low natural fer- 
tility; grows 
good sod when 
fertilized. 


High available 
water capacity; 
grows good sod, 


Severe; perched 
water table 
impeded by 
fragipan. 


Moderate to 
severe be- 
cause of 
fragipan. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Slight. 


Moderate to 
severe because 
of fragipan. 


| Severe; perched 


water table; 
drainage im- 
peded by 
fragipan. 


Severe; flooding 
and has high 
water table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


Tas_e 5.—Engineering 


[Tests performed by Mississippi State Highway Department, in cooperation with U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


7 

Moisture density ! 

Mississippi 
Soil name and location Parent material report No. | Depth Horizon | Maximum 

Optimum 
density moisture 

Frost silt loam: Inches aie Toot Percent 
SWiM4NW% cee. 28, T.4.N., R. 7 BE. 2 Loess over coastal plain 467336 | 18-38 | B2ltg______ 93.0 24.8 
sediment. 467337 | 38-51 | B22tg__ 104.7 18.7 
SWHSE% sec. 21, T. 4 N., R. 7 E__-__ Loess over coastal plain 467338 | 22-40 | B2ltg._____ 100. 2 20.9 
sediment. 467339 40-50 | B22tg_- 104.9 19.6 


1 Based on AASHO Designation: 


T 99-57, Method A (1). 
2 Mechanical analysis according to AASHO Designation: 


T 88-57 (1). 
obtained by the soil survey procedure of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). 


Results by this procedure may differ somewhat from results 
In the AASHO procedure, the fine material is analyzed 


by the hydrometer method, and the various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the material, including that coarser than 
2 millimeters in diameter. In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by the pipette method, and the material coarser 


permeability, suitability for agriculture, and water- 
holding capacity. 


Engineering test data 


Soil samples from the Frost series in Pike County 
were tested by standard procedures. The tests were per- 
formed by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Public Roads. The results of these tests, and the 
classification of each sample according to both the 
AASHO and Unified systems, are given in table 5. 

Moisture density, the relation of moisture content and 
the density to which a soil material is compacted, is also 
given in table 5. If a soil material is compacted at 
successively higher moisture content, assuming that the 
compactive effort remains constant, the density of the 
compacted material increases until the optimum moisture 
content is reached. After that the density decreases with 
increase in moisture content. The highest dry density 
obtained in the compaction test is termed maximum dry 
density. Moisture-density data are important in earth- 
work, for, as a rule, optimum stability 1s obtained if the 
soil is compacted to about the maximum dry density 
when it is at approximately the optimum moisture con- 
tent. 

The engineering soil classifications are based on data 
obtained fy mechanical analyses and by tests to deter- 
mine liquid limits and plastic limits. “The mechanical 
analyses were made by combined sieve and hydrometer 
methods. Percentages of clay obtained by the hydrome- 
ter method should not be used in naming the textural 
classes for soil classification. 

The test to determine liquid limit and plastic limit 
measures the effect of water on the consistence of the 
soil material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil 
increases from a very dry state, the material changes 
from a semisolid to a plastic state. As the moisture 
content is further increased, the material changes from 
a plastic to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the mois- 


ture content at which the soil material passes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. The liquid limit is the 
moisture content at which the material passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. The plasticity index is the 
numerical difference between the liquid limit and the 
plastic limit. It indicates the range of moisture content 
within which a soil material is plastic. 


Recreational Uses of the Soils 


The desirability of soils for campsites, picnic areas, 
playgrounds, and similar recreational facilities is deter- 
mined by appraising the properties of the soil in relation 
to the intended use. In table 6, the soils of the county 
are listed and their limitations as sites for dwellings, 
campsites, picnic areas, and trafficways are estimated. 

The ratings are slight, moderate, or severe. A rating 
of slight means that the soil has few or no limitations 
for the use specified or that the limitations can be easily 
overcome. A rating of moderate indicates that some 
planning and engineering practices are needed to over- 
come the limitation. A rating of severe indicates that 
the soil is poorly suited to the use specified and that 
intensive engineering practices, as well as a large invest- 
ment, are needed to overcome the problems. The soil 
properties that determine these ratings are mentioned 
with the ratings in table 6. 

Dwellings using public or community sewage sys- 
tems.—The soil properties considered in evaluating for 
this use are shrink-swell potential, water table, hazard 
of flooding, slope, and depth to the hard rock. Soils 
capable of supporting the buildings are needed, and 
flooding should not be a hazard. The water table should 
be below a depth of 30 inches for most of the year and 
should never rise above 15 inches. 

Campsites—aA campsite is an area suitable for pitch- 
ing tents and for living outdoors for a period of 1 week 
or more. The major properties used in rating the 
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test data 
Public Roads (BPR), in accordance with standard procedures of the American Association of State Highway Officials (AASHO) (2)] 
i 
Mechanical analysis ? Classification 
Percentage passing sieve— Percentage smaller than— Liquid | Plasticity 
limit index 
‘ AASHO Unified * 
No. 4 | No. 10 No. 40 No. 200 0.05 0.02 0.005 0,002 
(4.7 (2.0 (0.42 (0.074 mm. mm. mm. mm, 
mm.) mm.) mm.) | mm.) 
| 
100 100 100 97 93 79 56 49 57 29 | A-7-6(19).._-.--- MH-CH. 
100 100 99 94 90 68 39 33 45 25 | A-7-6(15)_- CL. 
100 100 99 96 90 71 43 38 52 30 | A-7-6(18)__ ICH. 
100 100 99 93 87 62 32 27 42 22 | A-7-6(18)_-_----- CL. 


than 27millimeters in diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. The mechanical analysis data used in this table are 


not suitable for naming textural classes for soils. 


8 SCS and BPR have agreed to consider that all soils having plasticity indexes within two points from A-line are to be 
Examples of borderline classifications obtained by this use are GM-~GC, SM-SC, ML-CL, and MH-C! 


line classification. 


limitations of the soils as campsites are the slope, traf- 
ficability, and susceptibility to erosion. Little prepara- 
tion of the soils at the site should be necessary. The 
soils should be part of an attractive landscape and be 
capable of producing trees and grass. They should not 
be naturally wet and should be able to support people 
walking. 

Pienie areas.—These are areas suitable for pleasure 
outings at which a meal is eaten out of doors. The chief 
requirements are an attractive landscape and soils that 
can support people walking, picnic tables, and fireplaces. 
Slope, inherent erodibility, and trafficability are impor- 
tant properties. 

Intensive play areas —These are areas developed for 
playgrounds and for baseball, tennis, badminton, and 
other organized games. These areas are subject to much 
foot traffic and generally require a soil that is nearly 
level, that has good drainage, and that has a texture and 
consistence providing a firm surface. The soil should 
not have coarse fragments or rock outcrops. The impor- 
tant soil properties for evaluating a site as an intensive 
play area are slope, depth to the fragipan or claypan, 
and trafficability. 

Golf fatrways—The soils are rated only according to 
their limitations as fairways. Their suitability for the 
rough or for hazards is not considered, because many 
kinds of soils are suitable for these parts of a golf course. 
Since most greens are manmade, the soils are not rated 
for that purpose. The important soil properties are 
capacity to support cart traffic and people walking, es- 
pecially soon after a rain; the number of coarse frag- 
ments; productivity; and slope. 

Traficways—These are areas that can be developed 
into roads and trails at a low cost. The cuts and fills 
should be small, and the subgrade should require little 
preparation. The major considerations in rating limi- 
tations of soils used for trafficways are slope, depth to 

245~-536—G7—4 


given a border- 


water table, hazard of flooding, inherent erodibility, and 
traffic-supporting capacity. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section discusses each soil series in Pike County, 
describes a profile that is typical of each, and describes 
each mapping unit. The approximate acreage and the 
proportionate extent of each mapping unit are given in 
table 7 (p. 39). For full information on any one mapping 
unit, it is necessary to read the description of the soil series 
as well as the description of the mapping unit. 

Following the name of each mapping unit is a symbol 
in parentheses. This symbol identifies the mapping unit 
on the detailed soil map. Listed at the end of the de- 
scription of each mapping unit are the capability unit 
and woodland suitability group in which the mapping 
unit has been placed. The page on which each capability 
unit and each woodland group is described can be found 
readily by referring to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at 
the back of the survey. Many terms used in soil descrip- 
tions and other sections of the survey are defined in the 
Glossary. 


Bibb Series 


The Bibb series consists of grayish-brown, poorly 
drained soils that occur in slack-water areas on bottom 
lands. These soils formed in loamy alluvium. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Bibb soils occur with Mantachie and Stough soils. 
Bibb soils are mottled almost to the surface, but Man- 
tachie soils are free of gray mottles to a depth of 10 to 20 
inches. Bibb soils do not have so distinct a profile or a 
fragipan as the yellow Stough soils do. 
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TasBe 6.—Limitations to use of soils 


Map Soil Dwellings with public or community Campsites 
symbol sewage systems 
Bb Bibb loam. Severe: flooding._....--..----_..- Severe: trafficability; flooding___._- 
BhA Brookhaven silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes----| Moderate: water table...-_-----__ Moderate:  trafficability____.-_.-_- 
BhB Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes.---| Moderate: water table...____.____ Moderate: trafficability-.___-.--_. 
BhB2 Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, | Moderate: water table..._._..____ Moderate:  traflicability_--._______ 
eroded. 
Bhc2 Brookhaven silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, | Moderate: water table____._______ Moderate:  traflicability___________ 
eroded. 
CaF ee fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent | Severe: slope.._..---.-._------__ Severe: slope___------____--_--_ 
slopes. 
CaF3 Cahaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent | Severe: slope; inherent erodibility. _| Severe: slope; inherent erodibility __ 
slopes, severely eroded. 
Ch Calhoun silt loam. __--..------------------- Severe: water table; flooding_ Severe: traflicability_ 
Co Colling silt loatti 24 oo poles ae cca Sees Severe: flooding- Moderate:  traffieability_.-..-.---- 
cl Collins silt loam, local alluvium -_--=---=.-_+- Severe:-- flooding-_-.-----=---.---2 Moderate: trafficability.___....__ 
Fa Falaya silt loam. Severe: flooding; water table_______ Severe: trafficability..--_----.-.__ 
Fr Frost silt loam____.-.---------------------- Severe: flooding; water table_______ Severe: trafficability_______-______ 
Gu Gullied: land. 2. -2cis2-2ceveccceseeeseecesees Varlable.<o2scnansccessullcuen ee Warlable tga eeon sees Saas 
lo Iuka and Ochlockonee soils__-.--.-.--------- Severe: flooding___.-.__-.._.-.-_- Moderate: flooding; water table_.__ 
Kn WMinsey poile= <0. Ss i eet ce ed Severe: flooding. -_..-.-_---____-_ Moderate: flooding; water table____ 
Ma Mantachie fine sandy loam__---...---------- Severe: water table; flooding-._____ Severe: water table; flooding-______ 
Ob Ochlockonee and Bruno soils. .--------------- Severe: flooding; water table__.____ Moderate: flooding--_-____.-_--_- 
OfA Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes____- 
OfB Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes----- 
OfB2 Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
OfB3 Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
OfC2 Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
OfC3 Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Orc2 Ora-Ruston complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Orc3 Ora-Ruston complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
severely eroded. 
Pad Paden silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes___------ Moderate: water table___..-_-_--- Moderate: water table___________- 
PrB2 | Trovidenes silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, | Moderate: productivity._.--_____- Sights: 2-22 2s2-2:.32eccentcagsud 
eroded. 
Prt2 rovidenee silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, | Slight_.__-----...._-.--.___-_____ Slight. .o cus esscucnccceueece, 
‘ eroded. 
Pro3 | Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, | Moderate: productivity.__._______ Moderate:  trafficability _- 
; _ severely eroded. 
RmA Rumford sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes. _-- 
RuB2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
RuD2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, | Slight..------..-____-_..-_-._. Severe: slope__-----.------------ 
eroded. 
RuD3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, | Slight._._.________-___-______-____ Severe: slope...--_-------------_ 
severely eroded. 
RuE2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, | Severe: slope__-_____.__.-------- Severe: slope______----.--------- 
eroded, 
RuE3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, | Severe: slope___.---.._---.-____- Severe: slopesy.n.2 10226. .8 one s2 
severely eroded. 
SaC Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent | Slight...-.-_---_.._--_. 22-2. Moderate: slope_.-.-------------- 
slopes. 
SaE Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 8 to 17 percent | Slight____._._._---__-__- eee Moderate: slope._---------------- 
slopes. . 
SaF Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent | Moderate: slope.-..------_--..-_- Severds: BlOpes sae noes 


slopes. 


as recreational areas 
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Picnic areas Intensive play areas Golf fairways Trafficways 

Severe: trafficability ; flooding.| Severe: trafficability; flooding._| Severe: trafficability; flooding__| Severe: flooding. 

Moderate: trafficability—__-__ Severe: trafficability_- .| Moderate:  trafficability— .-| Moderate: water table; traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Moderate: trafficability.._.__ Severe: traflicability. Moderate: water table; traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Moderate: trafficability—---_- Severe:  trafficability. Moderate: water table; traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Moderate: trafficability__...- Severe: trafficability. Moderate: water table; traffic- 
supporting capacity. 

Severe: slope___------------- Severe: slope---------------. Severe: slope---------_-_-_ __| Severe: slope. 

Severe: slope; inherent Severe: slope; inherent Severe: slope; inherent Severe: slope; inherent 

erodibility. erodibility. erodibility. erodibility, 
Severe: trafficability....----- Severe: traffieability____-_____ Borers! trafficability ; pro- Severe: water table; flooding; 
uctivity. 

Moderate:  trafficability._.___ Moderate: trafficability___---- Moderate: trafficability_____-- 

Moderate: trafficability_--___ Moderate: trafficability ----~-- Moderate:  trafficability_-_.___- 

Severe: trafficability_.__.._.__| Severe: trafficability.-____.___ Severe: trafficability..________ Severe: flooding; water table; 
traffic-supporting capacity, 

Severe: trafficability__ .| Severe: trafficability.__...... Severe: trafficability__________ Severe: flooding; water table; 
traffie-supporting capacity. 

Variable... 22222442 - 22-2624 Variable__. Variable. Variable. 

Moderate: flooding-.._-____- Moderate: flooding. _-_______- Moderate: flooding--..-_-- Moderate: flooding; water 
able, 

Moderate: flooding-_--_----- Moderate: flooding_-_.-.-_-_- Moderate: flooding. -_.--_.-__ Modest flooding; water 
table. 

Severe: flooding; water table..| Severe: water table; flooding__.| Severe: water table; flooding.._| Severe: water table; flooding; 
traffic-supporting capacity. 

Moderate: flooding... -.----__ Moderate: flooding. .--------- Moderate: flooding_--_-----__ Moderate to severe: flooding, 

BBR Gs oe ae sete ee ee Biiglite. 562 oe ed SHGhbs coos ccc scut cee e tesa Slight to moderate: traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Sliplites fence oe ee cures sod Slight. 2042352256652 2532—4) Bligh. sae ee She 2c asaesd Slight to moderate: traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Blight_Jo su. csseucuscecese ee Blight... -4-=54----=--5-4+4-5+ Blight. = 2 -os2ss-sescsgc5c,cene| Slight to moderate: traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Bligh den aorta Da ke Plight ce ss2ocssSesnsa5baacss! Blight. ue ices tae Seeelal cee Slight to moderate: traffie-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Slight to moderate: traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Slight to moderate: traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: Slight to moderate: traffic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Moderate: Moderate: Moderate: slope__.....------- Slight to moderate: traftic-sup- 
porting capacity. 

Moderate: Moderate:  trafficability__.____ Moderate:  trafficability _______ Moderate:  traffic-supporting 
capacity. 

Slight. 22205205 tan Specegecad! Moderate:  traffteability _-..._- Moderate:  trafficability____-__ Slight. 

Slightio.<-ccsscnccccavesccne Moderate:  trafficability___.-- Moderate:  trafficability__.-.-- Moderate: inherent erodibility. 

Moderate: — trafficability______ Moderate: trafficability .----_- Moderate: trafficability_.____- Moderate: inherent erodibility. 

Blight..,--2-----22ss.etescus Slight... a0. co seeuccecsdeseece Blight. 2 set el eee Slight. 

Slighti./¢<ssssesasptedecusd Slight. 6260544 5 ee eee Dlighte oe 027 och oi ee Slight. 

Moderate: Severe: Severe: slope-_.--.--------.. Slight to moderate: slope. 

Moderate: Severe: | Severe: slope_--------------- Slight to moderate: slope. 

Moderate: Severe: Severe: Moderate: slope. 

Bevere: slopesocesccusecsse. Severe: Severe: Severe: slope and inherent 
erodibility. 

Blight 2. csceesscc sew ee suse Moderate: Moderate: slope_.------------' Slight. 

Moderate: slope..-..-------- Moderate: Moderate: slope__------------ Slight to moderate: slope. 

Severe: slope..----.----2=--- Severe: Severe: slope.__------------- Slight to moderate: slope. 
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Tasie 6.—~Limitations to use of soils 


Map Soil Dwellings with public or community Campsites 
symbol sewage systems 
SnB2 Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.| Moderate: water table_ Moderate: water table- 
SnC2 Savannah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded_] Moderate: water table..--.----.-- Moderate: water table__.-.------- 
SoA Stough silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.._....--| Severe: water table-....---------- Moderate tosevere: water table__._ 
SpB Stough-Prentiss complex, 2 to 5 percent slopes...| Severe: water table__..-.---.__-_- Moderate to severe: water table. __- 
Wa Waverly silt, loam. .2-.s5uce-20-5e-4-2s4- ses Severe: flooding; water table_______ Severe: trafficability...-.--------- 


Profile of Bibb loam, in mixed hardwoods stand, west 
of Silver Creek Baptist Church (SEYSWY, sec. 35, T. 
2N,R.7 EB): 


O1—1 inch to 0, mixed hardwood leaves. 

A1—O to 4 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) loam; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of light gray (10YR 7/2) ; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; friable; common fine and me- 
dium roots; many, soft, small iron and manganese 
concretions; strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, smooth 
boundary. 

ACg—4 to 8 inches, mottled grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) and 
gray (10YR 6/1) loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; 
friable; common fine and medium roots; many, soft, 
small iron and manganese concretions; strongly acid 
(pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

Cig—8 to 16 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) loam; common, medi- 
um, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; 
structureless; very friable; many, fine and medium, 
soft iron and manganese concretions; strongly acid 
(pH 5.0) ; clear, smooth boundary. 

O2g—16 to 27 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow (10YR 
6/6) ; structureless; very friable; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.5); clear, smooth boundary. 

C8g—27 to 35 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/1) and yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; structureless; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear, smooth boundary, 

C4g—85 to 50 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray 
(10¥R 7/1); structureless; very friable; many, fine 
and medium, soft iron and manganese concretions ; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.5). 


The Al horizon ranges from grayish brown to dark 
gray in color and from loam or silt loam to fine sandy 
loam in texture. The C horizon ranges from loam or silt 
loam to sandy loam. 

Bibb loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Bb) —This is a poorly 
drained, acid, loamy soil on bottom lands subject to over- 
flow. 

The surface layer is grayish-brown loam. The subsoil 
is gray loam that is mottled with brown and yellow and 
contains small dark concretions. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 percent of its 
area, are Mantachie and Stough soils. The Mantachie 
soils are brown and sandy, and the Bibb soil is gray. The 
Stough soils have a well-defined profile, but the Bibb soil 
does not. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in content of organic matter. Permeability is slow. 


Most of this soil is used for trees. It is well suited to 
hardwoods. Small areas have been cleared for pasture. 
The soil needs drainage. Secondary V- or W-type 
ditches are needed to remove excess water during periods 
of high rainfall. Capability unit IVw-1; woodland 
suitability group 8; woodland range site 3. 


Brookhaven Series 


The Brookhaven series consists of moderately well 
drained soils. The soils of this series are in the north- 
western part of the county. They formed in a thin man- 
tle of silt over loamy materials. Slopes range from 2 to 8 
percent. The surface layer of these soils is dark grayish 
brown. The subsoil is strong brown to yellowish brown 
and has a mottled brown and gray fragipan at a depth of 
16 to 20 inches. 

Brookhaven soils are among the more extensive soils in 
this county. They occur with Providence, Ora, Frost, 
and Ruston soils. Brookhaven soils are similar to the 
Providence soils in having a fragipan and in having 
formed in a thin layer of silt over loamy material. They 
differ from the Providence, however, in having a B2 
horizon that is essentially free of clay films and in having 
the fragipan nearer the surface. The Brookhaven soils 
are dominantly brown, whereas the Frost soils are gray 
or grayish brown. Brookhaven soils are silty; Ora and 
Ruston soils, in contrast, are loamy. The Brookhaven 
are moderately well drained; the Ora soils are well 
drained like the Ruston. 

Profile of Brookhaven silt loam in a forest of mixed 
ig and hardwoods 2 miles west of Summit, Miss., on 

- Highway No. 98 (SEYANW', sec. 21, T.4.N., R. 7 


O1—1 inch to 0, mixed hardwood leaves and pine needles. 

Al—O to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to gray- 
ish-brown (10YR 5/2) silt loam; weak, fine to me- 
dium, crumb structure; friable; numerous fine roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, smooth boundary. 

B&A--4 to 6 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; nu- 
merous roots; worm holes and root holes filled with 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam; strongly 
acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

B2—6 to 17 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) to yellowish- 
brown (10YR 5/8) heavy silt loam; weak, fine to 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine and medium roots; few, discontinuous, thin clay 
films on some ped faces; strongly acid (pH 5.5); 
clear, smooth boundary. 
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Severe: 


table; trafficability. 
trafficability..------- 


ability; water table. 


Severe: trafficability.____._---| 


ability; water table. 
trafficability_.._------ 


Severe: 


B’x&A’x—17 to 23 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 


5/8), light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2), and strong- 
prown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy silt loam; mottles are 
many, medium, distinct; moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; the A’x is a light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam that is not 
continuous horizontally; firm, hard, brittle; slightly 
sticky; many voids; thin, continuous clay films on 
ped faces; light grayish-brown silt coatings; few 
iron-enriched spots; strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, 


Pienic areas Intensive play areas Golf fairways Traflicways 

Moderate: trafficability; slope.| Moderate: trafficability;slope._| Moderate: trafficability; slope__| Moderate: traflic-supporting 
capacity; water table. 

Moderate: trafficability; slope.; Moderate: trafficability; slope..| Moderate: trafficability; slope._| Moderate: traffic-supporting 
capacity; water table. 

Moderate to severe: water | Moderate to severe: water Moderate to severe: traffic- Moderate to severe: water 

table; trafficability. table; trafficability. ability; water table. table; traffic-supporting ca- 

pacity. 

Moderate to severe: water Moderate to severe: traffic- Moderate to severe: traffic- Moderate to severe: water 


table; traffie-supporting ca- 
pacit: 
Severe: water table; flooding; 
traffic-supporting ‘capacity. 


medium, and distinct; moderate, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm, compact, brittle; 
slightly sticky; clay films continuous on ped faces; 
light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt coatings around peds; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear, wavy boundary. 


IIB’x2—89 to 54 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 


5/8), light-gray (10YR 7/2), and strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) loam to light clay loam; mottles are 
many, medium, and distinct; moderate, fine to 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; hard; 


wavy boundary. thin clay films on ped faces; many voids; very 
IIB’x1—23 to 39 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8), strongly acid (pH 4.5). 
rownish-yellow (10YR 6/6), and light-gra: 10YR . z 7 
7a) to ay ain 6 i 7 sitty aay” ery a The B2 horizon ranges from silt loam to silty clay 
appreciable content of sand; mottles are many, loam in texture, and from yellowish brown to strong 
TaniE 7.—Approzimate acreage and proportionate eatent of the soils 
Soil Acres | Percent Soil Acres | Percent 
1,222 0.5 || Paden silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-.------ 1, 150 0.4 
to 2 percent slopes 659 .3 || Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Brookhaven silt loam, 2to 5 persone slopes..--| 1, 363 5 eroded 846 3 
Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, Providence silt loam, 
GlOded 222 <2. sso cae teuesuseccsecsoeen 10, 042 3.8 eroded 3, 897 L$ 
Brookhaven silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
OPOMGN 2522 wee aoe ceesecsentancseuess 277 od severely eroded. cq sovcscccdsies te eee ee, 604 2 
Cahaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 85 percent Rumford sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes__-- 636 2 
SOPCH din con aonceccuneseaeeaes come 9, 800 3.7 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Cahaba fine san! mdy loam, 17 to 35 percent slopes, 193 1 
severely eroded__ 515 2 
Calhoun silt loam 1, 208 aD 19, 668 7.6 
Collins silt loam__ 5, 324 2.0 
Collins silt loam, local alluvium_ 1, 552 .6 asverely eroded. 7,452 2.8 
Falaya silt loam._ 21, 943 8.4 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
Frost silt loam. 240 1) MOde sees nos See os Seeds ecucsseccssenas 11, 319 4.3 
Gullied land. _- 504 .2 || Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
Iuka and Ochlockonee soils 4,615 1.8 severely eroded ____..-------------------- 2,320 9 
Kinsey soils... _.. 912 3 an gravelly fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent. 
Mantachie fine sandy loam 9, 318 3:5 || . slopess= 22. 222222 .2824 22 2p oe ek ee cce| 361 if 
Ochlockonee and Bruno soi! 697 .3 satel ‘gravy fine sandy loam, 8 to 17 percent, 
Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slop: 1, 266 oO |). Slope. 2. eee eee sen seseeses 4,131 16 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_ 6, 012 2.3 Saffell ‘gravelly fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent 
Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, SIOPOA. 5 oo te oe ewe estes! 7, 811 3.0 
eroded. coe ce sac enieeccsccasesecece ose 15.2 || Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Ora fine sandy loam, eroded. s--52-02 sc02se5snea-seeensssacces 30, 515 11.6 
severely eroded___......-.---------------- -8 || Savannah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 eroded a 399 2 
eroded_ 2.6 || Stough silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_ -| 6,301 24 
Ora fine s 7 Stough-Prentiss complex, 2 to 5 percent slopes_| 1,771 ae 
severely eroded Siieesssasesnsasedeenmenees -6 || Waverly silt loam_ 7,436 2.8 
Ora-Ruston complex, Water area 978 “4 
eroded ao alee laden eke Re 7.8 |_| 
Ora-Ruston complex, Total area surveyed. ------------------- 262, 400 100.0 
severely eroded_______-._.---.------------ 2.6 
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browa in color. The depth to the fragipan ranges from 
16 to 20 inches. The IIB’x1 horizon ranges from a silt 
loam to a loam or clay loam. 

Brookhaven silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BhA)— 
The surface layer is grayish-brown silt loam 6 to 8 inches 
thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 16 to 20 inches, is 
strong-brown silt loam. It is underlain by a mottled 
brown, yellow, and gray fragipan. Silt loam or loam is 
under the fragipan, at a depth of 50 to 60 inches. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up about 10 percent 
of its area, are Frost and Providence soils. Frost soils 
are gray and poorly drained, and Providence soils are 
brown and have a fragipan at a depth of about 24 inches. 

The soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fertil- 
ity. Runoff is slow to moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate 
down to the fragipan but are retarded in the fragipan. 
This soil is in good tilth and can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines, and 
to hardwoods. Small areas have been cleared for row 
crops. The hazard of erosion is generally slight when 
this soil is cultivated. Capability unit IIw-6; woodland 
suitability group 3; woodland range site 4. 

Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Bh8).— 
The surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 16 to 20 inches, is yellowish-brown 
to strong-brown silt loam. It is underlain by a mottled 
yellow, brown, and gray, moderately well defined fragi- 
pan. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 

of its area, are Frost and Providence soils. Frost. soils 
are gray and poorly drained, and Providence soils are 
yellowish red, are loamy, and have a fragipan. 
_ The soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fertil- 
ity. Runoff is slow to moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate 
down to the fragipan, but their growth is retarded in the 
fragipan. This soil is in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. It tends to 
crust and pack if left bare. 

Most, of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines, and 
to hardwoods. Small areas have been cleared for crops. 
The hazard of erosion is generally slight when this soil is 
cultivated. Capability unit Ilw-6; woodland suitability 
group 8; woodland range site 4. 

Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(8hB2).—The surface layer is pale-brown silt loam 4 to 6 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 18 inches, is 
strong-brown silt loam. Jt is underlain by a mottled 
brown, yellow, and gray fragipan. Under this is silt 
loam to loam, at a depth of 50 to 60 inches. The subsoil 
is exposed in a few eroded places. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 10 percent of its 
area, are Ora and Providence soils. Ora soils are loamy, 
and Providence soils are silty and have a fragipan at a 
depth of about 24 inches. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fer- 
tility. It is low in content of organic matter. Runoff is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
Water and roots penetrate down to the fragipan. The 
soil is in good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
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wide range of moisture content. The soil crusts and 
packs if left bare. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 
Small areas have been cleared for crops. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate when the soil is cultivated. Capabil- 
ity unit IIw-6; woodland suitability group 3; woodland 
range site 4. 

Brookhaven silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(BhC2).—This soil is moderately sloping and eroded. 

The surface layer is pale-brown silt loam 4 to 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is strong-brown, light silty clay loam. 
It is underlain by a mottled brown, yellow, and gray silt 
loam. Under this is a strong-brown to yellowish-red 
mottled gray loam at a depth of 18 to 24 inches. The 
subsoil is exposed in a few eroded areas. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 10 percent of its 
area, are Providence soils that have a fragipan at a depth 
of 20 to 24 inches. Also included in mapping were small 
areas that have a loam surface layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fertil- 
ity. It is low in content of organic matter. Runoff is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is moderate. 
Water and roots easily penetrate down to the fragipan. 
The soil is in fairly good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The soil 
crusts and packs if left bare. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 
Small areas have been cleared for crops. The hazard of 
erosion is moderate when the soil is cultivated. Capabil- 
ity unit I1Ie-1; woodland suitability group 8; woodland 
range site 4, 


Bruno Series 


The Bruno series consists of dark grayish-brown to 
brown, well-drained to excessively drained, stratified 
loamy sands and sandy loams. The soils of this series 
occur in narrow bands along the banks of the Bogue 
Chitto River. They formed in sandy loam, loam, and 
loamy sand alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Bruno soils oceur with Ochlockonee and Tuka. soils. 
Bruno soils have the same drainage as the Ochlockonee 
soils but contain more thin layers of sandy loam, loam, 
and loamy sand. Bruno soils are not mottled, whereas 
Tuka soils have gray mottles at a depth of 20 to 30 inches, 
and are not so well drained as Bruno soils. 

Profile of Bruno sandy loam in a forest of hardwoods 
1 mile east of Holmesville, Miss. (NWI4NEY, sec. 27. 
T.3N.,,R.9 E.): 

01—1 inch to 0, decayed oak leaves. 

A1l—O to 8 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10¥R 38/2) 
coarse sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid (pH 
5.5); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—8 to 8 inches, brown (10¥YR 4/3) coarse sandy loam; 
structureless; very friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid (pH 5.0); clear, smooth boundary. 

C2—8 to 25 inches, very pale brown (10YR 7/4) loamy sand; 
structureless; very friable; strongly acid (pH 5.5) 3 
clear, wavy boundary. . 

C3—25 to 40 inches, stratified very pale brown (10¥R 7/8) 
sand and brown (10YR 4/8) silt; structureless to 
weak platy structure; very friable; strongly acid 
(pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 
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C4—40 to 50 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) sandy loam; struc- 
tureless; very friable; very strongly acid (pH 4.5). 
The Al horizon ranges from silt loam, loam, or sand. 
loam to loamy sand in texture. The C horizons are sand, 
loamy sand, loam, sandy loam, or silt loam, 
In this county, Bruno soils are mapped only with Och- 
lockonee soils. 


Cahaba Series 


The Cahaba series consists of dark grayish-brown, well- 
drained, permeable soils on ey steep side slopes through- 
out the county. These soils formed in sandy loam and 
sandy material. Slopes range from 17 to 35 percent. 

Cahaba soils occur with Ruston and Saffell soils. Ca- 
haba soils have a thin sandy clay loam B2 horizon 10 to 
15 inches thick, but Ruston soils have a thick sandy clay 
loam B2 horizon 30 to 40 inches thick. Cahaba soils 
lack the large amount of gravel present in the profile of 
the Saffell soils. 

Profile of Cahaba fine sandy loam (sec. 16, T. 3 N., R. 
9 E.): 

O1—1 inch to 0, pine needles. 

A1—O to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine 
sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

A2-—G to 13 inches, grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; few fine 
roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5) ; abrupt, smooth bound- 


ary. 

B1—13 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, smooth 


boundary. 

B2t—17 to 30 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable to firm; clay bridging on sand 
grains, and a few clay films on some ped faces; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

B3t—30 to 54 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
some scattered clay bridging on sand grains; strong- 
ly acid (pH 5.0). 

The A horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to a fae brown in color and from fine sandy loam to 
sandy loam in texture. The B2t horizon ranges from 10 
to 15 inches in thickness and overlies a horizon ranging 
from light sandy clay loam to sandy loam. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent slopes 
(Caf).—This is a well-drained loamy soil. 

The surface layer of this soil is very dark grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam 10 to 16 inches thick. The subsoil, 
to a depth of 27 to 36 inches, is yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam. It is underlain by a friable, yellowish-red sandy 
loam. Rills and a few shallow gullies occur in some 
areas. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 10 percent of its 
area, are Saffell and Ruston soils, both of which are 
yellowish red in color. Saffell soils are gravelly; Ruston 
soils have a thick sandy clay loam subsoil. In about one- 
third of this soil there are eroded areas that have a 
brown surface layer 4 to 12 inches thick. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. Runoff is rapid, and the available water capac- 
ity is moderate. Infiltration is high. Water and roots 
easily penetrate the soil, and the tilth is good. 


Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. Small 
areas have been cleared for row crops. The soil is well 
suited to loblolly and shortleaf pines and mixed hard- 
woods. The hazard of erosion is severe when this soil is 
cultivated. Capability unit VIIe-2; woodland suitability 
group 1; woodland range site 2. 

Cahaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (Caf3)—This is a well-drained loamy 
soil. The surface layer is yellowish red to strong brown 
and yellowish brown and 4 to 6 inches thick. It consists 
of a mixture of remnants of the surface soil and materials 
from the subsoil. The subsoil, to a depth of 30 to 40 
inches, is yellowish-red sandy clay loam. It is underlain 
by yellowish-red sandy loam. Rills and shallow gullies 
occur in some areas, and in a few the gullies are deep. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 10 percent of its 
area, are Saffell soils that have a surface layer of yellow- 
ish-red gravelly sandy loam. 

This Cahaba soil is strongly acid and Jow in natural 
fertility. Runoff is rapid, and the available water capac- 
ity is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate. Tilth 
is fair to poor, and the soil tends to clod, crust, and pack 
where the subsoil is exposed. 

This soil was once cleared, but most of it is now used 
for trees and pasture. Large areas are in pasture, are 
idle, or are reverting to pine forest. The soil is well 
suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. The 
hazard of erosion is severe when this soil is cultivated. 
Capability unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
woodland range site 2. 


Calhoun Series 


The Calhoun series consists of gray, poorly drained 
soils that occur on flats or in depressional areas along the 
larger streams in the county. These soils formed in silty 
material. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. . 

The Calhoun soils occur with Ora and Stough soils. 
Calhoun soils are more poorly drained than_those soils. 
They lack a fragipan, which the Ora and Stough soils 
both have. Calhoun soils are gray; Ora soils are yellow- 
ish red; and Stough soils are yellowish brown. 

Profile of Calhoun silt loam in a pasture north of 
Holmesville, Miss., along Topisaw Creek (NW14NW14, 
sec. 10, T. 3 N., R. 9 E.): 


A1—O to 4 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam stained with 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); weak, fine, crumb 
structure; friable; many grass roots; strongly acid 
(pH 5.5) ; abrupt, smooth boundary. : 

A2ig—4 to 6 inches, mixed gray (10¥R 6/1) and light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable; few roots; few, fine, iron 
and manganese concretions; strongly acid (pH 5.5) ; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

A22g—6 to 10 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam; few, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able; many fine manganese and iron concretions; few 
roots; very strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A23g-——10 to 18 inches, light-gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; 
few, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6); weak, fine, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few thin clay films; many, fine, soft 
manganese and iron concretions; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.5) ; irregular, wavy boundary. 

B2itg—i8 to 36 inches, light-gray (1OYR 6/1) silt loam to 
silty clay loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of 
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yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure to moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; thin continuous clay films on 
macrosurfaces; voids; many fine tongues of gray silt 
loam from A horizon; soft iron and manganese con- 
cretions; very strongly acid (pH 4.5) ; abrupt, smooth 
boundary, 

B22tg—236 to 54 inches +, light-gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay 
loam to silt loam; common, medium, distinct mottles 
of brownish yellow (10YR 6/6); weak to moderate, 
fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; fri- 
able to firm; clay films on ped faces; many, fine, 
soft iron and manganese concretions; a few small 
quartz pebbles; very strongly acid (pH 4.5). 

The Al horizon ranges from gray or grayish brown to 
pala brown in color and from silt to silt loam in texture. 

ron and manganese concretions do not occur in some pro- 
files. The B2itg horizon is at a depth of 18 to 22 inches. 

Calhoun silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Ch)—This 
is a poorly drained silty soil on stream terraces. 

The surface layer is gray silt loam; the subsoil is mot- 
tled gray and yellow silt loam to silty clay loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 percent of its 
area, are Stough and Ora soils, both of which have a 
fragipan. Stough soils are yellow, and Ora soils are red. 
Also included in mapping ‘are small areas that have a 
loam surface layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natu- 
ral fertility. Runoff is slow, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderate. Infiltration and percolation are slow 
to very slow. A fluctuating water table keeps the soil wet 
in winter, and for part of the year the water stands on 
the surface. In summer and fall the soil is often so dry 
that growth of plants is retarded in the gray, gleyed 
layer. 

Most of this soil is used for growing hardwood trees 
and pasture, and of these two, the trees are more impor- 
tant. Small areas have been cleared for shallow-rooted 
row crops. Cultivated areas are subject to frequent flood- 
ing. The soil needs drainage. Dragline ditches or V- or 
W-type ditches are used in most pastures to remove water 
during periods of high rainfall. Capability unit IVw-2; 
woodland suitability group 10; woodland range site 5. 


Collins Series 


The Collins series consists of brown to very dark gray- 
ish-brown, moderately well drained, permeable soils that 
occur on the bottom lands along the streams of this 
county. These soils formed in silty alluvium. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Collins soils occur with Falaya and Waverly soils. The 
Collins soils have gray mottling at a depth of 20 to 30 
inches; the Falaya soils, in contrast, have gray mottling 
at a depth of 10 to 20 inches, and the Waverly have gray 
mottling at 10 inches or less from the surface. 

Profile of Collins silt loam in a pasture 3 miles south of 
McComb, Miss., on U.S. Highway No. 51, east side of 
highway (NESEY, Sec. 25, T. 3 N., R. 7 E.): 

Ap—0 to 5 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; few, fine, faint root stains of very pale brown 
(10YR 7/8) ; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; medium acid (pH 6.0); abrupt, 
smooth boundary. ds 

C1—5 to 13 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; many fine roots; strong- 
ly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 
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O2—18 to 23 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) silt loam; few, fine, 
faint mottles of very pale brown (10YR 7/4) ; struc- 
tureless ; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid (pH 
5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

C3-—23 to 31 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray 
(10YR 7/2); structureless; friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

C4g—31 to 54 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6); structureless; friable; few, soft, iron 
aa manganese concretions; very strongly acid (pH 

The Ap horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown. 
to brown in color, The C horizons are dominantly dark 
brown to yellowish brown. Gray mottles occur at a 
depth of 20 to 30 inches in some places, and a gleyed 
Jayer occurs at a depth of 25 to 36 inches. 

Collins silt loam (0 to 2 percent. slopes) (Co).—This is a 
moderately well drained soil of the Totten lands. The 
surface layer is brown to very dark grayish-brown silt 
loam. The subsoil, to a depth of 18 to 25 inches, is brown 
to yellowish-brown silt loam. It is underlain by gray or 
gray and brown silt loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Falaya and Waverly soils. Falaya soils 
are somewhat poorly drained and dark grayish brown, 
and Waverly soils are poorly drained and gray. Also 
included in mapping were small areas that have a loam 
and fine sandy a pank surface layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fer- 
tility. The available water capacity is high, and over- 
flow is a hazard. Water and roots easily penetrate down 
to the gray layers. Tilth is good, and the soil can be 
worked throughout a fairly wide range of moisture con- 
tent. It tends to crust and pack if left bare. 

Most of this soil is used for trees.and pasture, Small 
areas have been cleared for crops. The soil is well suited 
to hardwoods and loblolly pine. The hazard of erosion is 
slight when this soil is cultivated. This soil needs drain- 
age, and W-type ditches are used to remove excess water 
in low areas. Caving streambanks and overfalls are prob- 
lems in some areas, Capability unit IITw-1; woodland 
suitability group 5; woodland range site 5. 

Collins silt loam, local alluvium (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
{Cl).—This is a moderately well drained silty soil that 
formed in alluvium washed from nearby areas. It occurs 
on bottom lands Tess than 200 feet wide along the upper 
reaches of drainageways throughout the county. 

The surface layer of this soil is brown to very dark 
grayish-brown silt loam. The subsoil, to a depth of 25 to 
86 inches, is brown to yellowish-brown silt loam. Under 
this is silt loam with gray, gleyed mottles. In most places, 
buried soils of the kind normally on the uplands occur at 
a depth of 80 to 50 inches. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Falaya soils, which are gray and some- 
what poorly drained. 

The soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fertil- 
ity. The available water capacity is high. Flooding 
oceurs briefly during heavy rains. Water and roots easily 
penetrate the soil. The tilth is good, and the soil can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content, 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and crops. Small 
areas grow trees. The soil is well suited to mixed hard- 
woods and loblolly pine. In some places vegetable gar- 
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dens are planted and truck crops are grown for market. 
The hazard of erosion is slight when this soil is culti- 
vated. Capability unit I[w-1; woodland suitability 
group 5; woodland range site 5. 


Falaya Series 


The Falaya series consists of dark-brown to dark 
grayish-brown, somewhat poorly drained soils that occur 
on narrow and wide bottom Jands along the streams 
throughout this county. These soils formed in sediments 
that washed from silty soils. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

The Falaya soils occur with Collins and Waverly soils. 
Falaya soils have gray mottling or a gleyed horizon at a 
depth of 10 to 20 inches; Collins soils, in contrast, have 
gray mottling or a gleyed horizon at a depth of 20 to 30 
inches; and the Waverly, gray mottling and a gleyed 
horizon at a depth of 10 inches or less from the surface. 

Profile of Halse silt loam in a pasture 3 miles south of 
McComb, Miss., on U.S. Highway No. 51, west 1 mile in 
the bottom back of the Pike County Fair Grounds (SE, 
NWY, sec. 25, T. 3 N., R. 7 E.): 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; many 
fine roots; medium acid (pH 6.0); abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

C1—6 to 12 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4) ; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
many fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy 
boundary. 

C2—12 to 17 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) silt loam; 
common, fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray 
(10YR 6/2); structureless; friable; few fine roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, smooth boundary. 

C8g—17 to 88 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/1) silt loam; com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of brown (10¥R 4/3) ; 
structureless; friable; many, fine, soft iron and 
manganese concretions; strongly acid (pH 5.5); 
clear, wavy boundary. 

C4g—33 to 54 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/2) and very 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam; structure- 
less; friable; many, weak, soft iron and manganese 
concretions; strongly acid (pH 5.5). 


The Ap horizon of these soils is either silt loam or 
loam in texture. 

Falaya silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Fa)—-The sur- 
face layer of this soil is very dark grayish-brown to 
brown silt loam. The subsoil, to a depth of 10 to 20 
inches, is brown silt loam with gray, gleyed mottles. It 
i underlain by mottled gray and grayish-brown silt 

loam. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fer- 
-tility. The available water capacity is moderate. Water 
and roots easily penetrate down to the gray, gleyed layer 
at a depth of 10 to 20 inches, Tilth is good, and the soil 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. It has a tendency to crust and pack if left bare. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. Small 
areas have been cleared for crops. The soil is well 
suited to hardwoods and loblolly pine. Flooding is a 
hazard to this soil, and drainage is needed. V- or W- 
type ditches are used to remove excess surface water. 
The hazard of erosion is slight when this soil is culti- 
vated, Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability 
group 6; woodland range site 5. 

245-536-675 
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Frost Series 


The Frost series consists of dark grayish-brown to 
gray, poorly drained soils that occur in small depres- 
sional areas or on flats on uplands throughout the county. 
These soils formed in silt loam and silty clay loam mate- 
rials. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Frost soils occur with Brookhaven and Paden soils, 
Frost soils have gleyed, gray mottling and a claypan. 
The Brookhaven and Paden soils, in contrast, are yellow- 
ish brown to strong brown and have a fragipan. Frost, 
soils have a B horizon’ that has thick clay skins and 
tongues of dark-gray silty clay loam. Brookhaven and 
Paden soils have clay skins in the fragipan, but no 
tonguing. 

Profile of Frost silt loam in a pasture on a 1 percent 
slope, located 3 miles west of Summit, Miss., on U.S. 
Highway No. 98, 200 feet south of house (SW14SEY, 
sec. 21, T. 4 N., BR. 7 E.): 


Ape—O to 5 inches, mottled grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) and 
gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; weak, fine, crumb struc- 
ture; friable; common fine roots; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

A2ig—5 to 18 inches, light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) silt 
loam; many fine and medium, distinct, strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) mottles and root stains; weak, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; hard; 
few, fine, black (10Y¥R 2/1) and strong-brown (7.5YR 
5/6) coneretions; few fine roots; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.5) ; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A22g&Bg—18 to 22 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; many, 
fine and medium, distinct, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
root stains and mottles; weak, medium, prismatic 
structure breaking into weak, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; hard; few, patchy 
clay films of gray (10YR 5/1) ; few, fine, black (10YR 
2/1) and yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) concretions; 
tongues about 3 inches wide at the top, 4 or 5 inches 
deep, and 6 inches apart extend from this horizon to 
next lower horizon; very strongly acid (pH 4.5); 
clear, irregular boundary. 3 

B2itg—22 to 40 inches, heavy silt loam to silty clay; interior 
of peds mottled with gray (10YR 6/1 and 10YR 
5/1) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6); thick, dark- 
gray (10YR 4/1) clay films around most of the peds; 
moderate, medium, prismatic structure breaking to 
strong, fine and medium, angular blocky structure; 
firm; plastic; very hard; many, fine, (1 to 2 mm.), 
light-gray (10YR 7/1) silt pockets inside peds; many, 
fine, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) films and mottles on 
faces of the peds oceurring in the silt pockets; few 
to common, fine, soft, black (10YR 2/1) and yellow- 
ish-red (5YR 4/6) coneretions; very strongly acid 
(pH 4.5); gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22tg—40 to 50 inches, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) silty 
clay loam or heavy silt loam; many, fine and me- 
dium, faint, gray (10YR 6/1) mottles and many, fine 
and medium, prominent, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) 
mottles; moderate, medium, prismatic structure that 
breaks to strong, fine and medium, angular blocky 
structure; firm; plastic; very hard; light-gray (10YR 
7/1) silt coats on many of the ped faces; common, 
fine (1 to 2 mm.), light-gray (10YR 7/1) silt pockets 
inside peds; grayish-brown (10YR 5/2) clay films on 
many of the peds; dark-gray (10YR 4/1) clay films 
in some of the cracks; few, fine, black (1L0YR 2/1) 
and yellowish-red (BYR 4/6) concretions; very strong- 
ly acid (pH 4.5); diffuse, wavy boundary. 

B3tg—50 to 72 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) heavy silt loam; 
many, medium, distinct, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) 
and strong-brown (7.5¥R 5/6) mottles; weak, medi- 
um, prismatic structure that breaks to moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm; plastic; ex- 
tremely hard; gray (10YR 6/1) silt coats on many of 
the peds; patchy gray (10YR 6/1) clay films on ped 
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faces; few, fine, black (10YR 2/1) and yellowish-red 
(5YR 5/6) concretions; extremely acid (pH 4.0). 

The depth to the claypan ranges from 18 to 22 inches. 
In some places, brown manganese and iron concretions 
are present in all horizons. The B3tg horizon ranges 
from silt loam to loam in texture. 

Frost silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Fr).—This is a 
poorly drained silty soil that has a claypan. 

The surface layer of this soil is dark grayish-brown to 
gray, gleyed silt loam 14 to 22 inches thick. The subsoil 
is mottled gray, yellow, and brown silty clay loam that 
has a claypan. It is underlain by gray and yellowish- 
brown to strong-brown silty clay loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 3 to 5 percent of 
its area, are Brookhaven and Savannah soils, which are 
brown and have a fragipan. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
The available water capacity is moderate, and runoff is 
slow. Water stands on this soil during wet periods. 
Water and root movement are retarded by the claypan 
and a fluctuating high water table. 

Most of this soil is used for hardwoods. Small areas 
have been cleared for pasture and crops. Drainage is 
needed when this soil is cultivated. Erosion is generally 
no hazard. Capability unit T1Iw-1; woodland suitability 
group 9; woodland range site 4. 


Gullied Land 


Gullied land (Gu) consists of silty and sandy materials 
that have been severely eroded and gullied. Erosion has 
removed the surface layer and much of the subsoil. In 
places all of the layer of silty material has been washed 
away and the sandy material is exposed. Many of the 
gullies are too deep to be crossed with farm machinery. 

Runoff is rapid; the capacity to hold available mois- 
ture is low. 

Most of this land type is used for, trees and pasture, 
though it was once cultivated. The yields of pasture are 
low. Only by slow and expensive practices can areas of 
this land be reclaimed for crops. Capability unit VITe- 
1; woodland suitability group 15; not assigned to a wood- 
land range site. 


Iuka Series 


The Iuka series consists of dark grayish-brown to 
brown, moderately well drained, permeable soils on the 
bottom lands along the Bogue Chitto River. These soils 
formed in loamy alluvium. Slopes range from 0 to 2 
percent. 

Tuka soils occur with Bruno, Ochlockonee, Mantachie, 
and Bibb soils. Iuka soils are not so stratified with sand, 
loamy sand, or loam as Bruno soils. Tuka soils have gray 
mottling at a depth of 20 to 30 inches; Ochlockonee soils, 
in contrast, have no gray mottling to a depth of 30 to 
40 inches; Mantachie soils have gray mottling at a depth 
of 10 to 20 inches; and the Bibb, gray mottling at 10 
inches or less from the surface. 

Profile of Iuka sandy loam from a mixed forest of 
hardwoods (SEIYZSW1,, sec. 22, T. 3 N., R. 9 E.): 

A1—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 


many fine and medium roots; strongly acid (pH 
5.5); abrupt, smooth boundary. 


SOIL SURVEY 


C1—6 to 18 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; struc- 
tureless; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

C2—18 to 22 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; few, 
fine, distinct mottles of light gray (10YR 7/2); 
structureless; very friable; few fine roots; strongly 
acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary, 

C3—22 to 30 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) sandy loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of light gray (10YR 7/2); 
structureless; few soft iron and manganese concre- 
tions; strongly acid (pH 5.5) ; abrupt, smooth bound- 


ary. 

C4I—30 to 36 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/2), brown 
(10¥R 5/3), and brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
loam; mottles are common, medium, and distinct; 
structureless; very friable; few soft iron and man- 
ganese concretions; strongly acid (pH 5.0); abrupt, 
smooth boundary. 

C5g—36 to 54 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) sandy loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/4) ; structureless; very friable; very strong- 
ly acid (pH 4.5). 

The Al horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to 
dark gray in color and from silt loam or loam to sandy 
loam in texture. The underlying horizons are sandy 
loam to loam, 

Tuka and Ochlockonee soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(lo) —In this mapping unit are moderately well drained 
Tuka and well drained Ochlockonee soils that are inter- 
mixed in narrow bands on the bottom lands. 

The surface layer of the Iuka soil is dark grayish- 
brown silt loam, loam, or sandy loam. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 20 to 30 inches, is brown sandy loam or loam 
with gray mottles or with a gleyed layer. 

The surface layer of Ochlockonee soil is dark grayish- 
brown. to dark gray silt loam, loam, or sandy loam. "'The 
subsoil is brown loam, sandy loam, or loamy sand. 

Mapped with these soils and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of their area are Bibb soils, which are gray and poorly 
drained. 

Iuka and Ochlockonee soils are strongly acid and me- 
dium in natural fertility. Their available water capacity 
is moderate. Water and_ roots easily penetrate these 
soils. Tilth is good, and these soils can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Most areas of these soils are used for hardwoods. Small 
areas have been cleared for pasture and crops. These 
soils overflow frequently, and there is flood damage to 
crops. The hazard of erosion is slight when these soils 
are cultivated. Capability unit Ilw-8; woodland suita- 
bility group 13; woodland range site 3. 


Kinsey Series 


The Kinsey series consists of moderately well drained 
to well drained loamy soils that formed in loamy allu- 
vium. They are on narrow bottoms at the heads of 
drains throughout the county. 

Kinsey soils occur with Mantachie and Iuka soils. 
Kinsey soils are underlain by buried soils at a depth of 
25 to 38 inches, but Iuka and Mantachie soils formed in 
6 or more fect of recent alluvium. Kinsey and Iuka 
soils are moderately well drained to well drained, but 
Mantachie soils are somewhat poorly drained and have 
gray mottling 10 to 20 inches from the surface. 

Profile of Kinsey loam in a pasture 2 miles east of 
Fernwood, Miss., on a gravel road (NW14SE¥, sec. 32, T. 
3.N, BR. 8 E.): 
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Ap—0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 38/2) 
loam; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many fine and medium roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5) ; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—6 to 20 inches, dark grayish-brown (16YR 4/2) to 
brown (10¥R 5/3) sandy loam; structureless; very 
friable; many fine and medium roots; strongly acid 
(pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

C2—20 to 32 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 

few, medium, faint mottles of grayish brown (10YR 

5/2); structureless: very friable; strongly acid (pH 

5.0) ; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

to 54 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/8) sandy clay 

loam; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; fri- 

able; strongly acid (pH 5.0). 

The A horizon ranges from very dark grayish brown 
to brown in color and from loam to sandy loam, or in a 
few areas silt loam, in texture. 

Kinsey soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Kn).—In this map- 
ping unit are moderately well drained to well drained 
loamy soils that formed in alluvium deposited on nar- 
row bottom lands near the heads of drainageways. 

The surface layer of these soils is very dark grayish- 
brown to brown loam to sandy loam. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 20 to 30 inches, is grayish-brown sandy loam. 
Below this sandy loam is a gleyed layer of gray, or mot- 
tled gray and brown, sandy loam. Some buried soils of 
ay that occur on uplands are at a depth of 25 to 38 
inches. 

Mapped with these Kinsey soils, and making up 5 to 10 
percent of their area, are Mantachie and Iuka soils. Man- 
tachie soils are gray and somewhat poorly drained. Tuka 
soils are moderately well drained, and have formed in 
thicker alluvium than the Kinsey soils. 

The Kinsey soils are strongly acid and medium in natu- 
ral fertility. Water and roots easily penetrate. Tilth is 
good, and these soils can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. 

The Kinsey soils are used mainly for pasture and crops. 
They are well suited to mixed hardwoods and Toblolly 
pines. In some areas vegetable gardens are planted and 
truck crops are grown. These soils are flooded during 
periods of heavy rains, but flooding is of short duration. 
The hazard of erosion is slight when these soils are culti- 
vated. Capability unit TIw-8; woodland suitability 
group 18; woodland range site 3. 


Bb—82 


Mantachie Series 


The Mantachie series consists of dark grayish-brown to 
brown and gray, somewhat poorly drained soils that 
occur on narrow and wide bottom lands along the streams 
in the eastern part of the county. These soils formed in 
loamy alluvium that washed from loamy soils. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. 

The Mantachie soils occur with Bibb and Iuka soils. 
Mantachie soils have gleyed horizons and gray mottling 
at a depth of 10 to 20 inches; Bibb soils, in contrast, 
have gray gleyed horizons 10 inches or less from the sur- 
face; and the Iuka, gray mottling at a depth of 20 to 30 
inches. 

Profile of Mantachie fine sandy loam in a mixed forest 
of hardwoods east of Felders Camp Ground (NEYSW1,, 
sec. 16, T. 4 N., R. 9 E.): 

01—4 inch to 0, hardwood leaves. 


Al—O to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) fine sandy 
loam; a few, faint, distinct mottles of brownish yel- 
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low (10YR 6/6); weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid (pH 5.5) ; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C1—5 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) loam; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy bound- 


ary. 

C2—10 to 12 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; sand 
lens of light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) ; structure- 
less; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid (pH 
5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

C3—12 to 15 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray 
(10¥R 7/2); structureless; very friable; common, 
fine, soft iron and manganese concretions; strongly 
acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

C4g—15 to 23 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/2) and very 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) loam; structureless; 
friable; many fine and medium, soft iron and man- 
ganese concretions; strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, 
wavy boundary. 

C5g—23 to 35 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam to 
loam; common, fine, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/6); structureless; friable; many, 
fine and medium, soft iron and manganese concre- 
tions; strongly acid (pH 5.0) ; clear, wavy boundary. 

C6ég—85 to 48 inches, mottled light-gray (10YR 7/1) and yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; structureless; fri- 
able; many soft iron and manganese concretions; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.5). 

The A1 horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to 
grayish brown in color, and from fine sandy loam or loam 
to silt loam in texture. The gleyed, mottled gray and 
yellow horizon occurs at a depth of 10 to 20 inches. It is 
underlain by loam or regs loam to silt loam. 

Mantachie fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(Ma).—The surface layer of this soil is a dark grayish- 
brown to grayish-brown fine sandy loam. The underly- 
ing material, to a depth of 10 to 20 inches, is loam, sandy 
loam, and mottled loam, in that sequence downward. 
Gleyed loam or silt loam underlies the mottled layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fer- 
tility. The available water capacity is moderate. Water 
and roots easily penetrate but are retarded at a depth of 
10 to 20 inches by a fluctuating water table. The soil is 
flooded during heavy rains, but the floods recede quickly. 

Most of this soil is used for trees. Comparatively large 
acreages are in pasture, and smaller acreages in crops. 
The soil is well suited to hardwoods and loblolly pines. 
Flooding is occasional to frequent, and it frequently 
damages crops. The soil needs drainage. V- or W-type 
ditches are used to remove excess water. The hazard of 
erosion is slight when this soil is cultivated. Capability 
unit IIlw-4; woodland suitability group 11; woodland 
range site 3, 


Ochlockonee Series 


The Ochlockonee series consists of dark grayish-brown 
to brown, well-drained, permeable soils that occur along 
the bottoms of the Bogue Chitto River and Topisaw 
Creek. These soils formed in sediments that washed from 
sandy soils. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. 

Ochlockonee soils occur with Bruno and Iuka soils. 
Ochlockonee soils are not so sandy or so stratified as 
Bruno soils. Ochlockonee soils are brown to a depth of 
more than 80 inches and are well drained; Iuka soils, in 
contrast, have gray mottles at a depth of 20 to 30 inches. 
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Profile of Ochlockonee loam in a mixed forest of 
hardwoods (SEI4SW1, sec. 22, T. 3 N., R. 9 E.): 

O1—1 inch to 0, decayed hardwood leaves. 

Al1—0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine and medium roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Al12—8 to 7 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam 
mixed with brown (10YR 5/3); weak, fine, granular 
structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—7 to 19 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; struc- 
tureless; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid 
(pH 5.0) ; clear, wavy boundary. 

C©2—19 to 30 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) sandy 
loam; structureless; very friable; strongly acid (pH 
5.0); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C3—280 to 50 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loamy sand; 
structureless; very friable; strongly acid (pH 5.0). 

The All horizon ranges from a dark grayish brown to 
grayish brown in color and from a loam or silt loam to 
wendy loam in texture. It is underlain by loam or sandy 
loam. 

Ochlockonee and Bruno soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
{Ob).—In this mapping unit are well drained Ochlockonee 
and excessively drained Bruno soils that are covered with 
hardwoods along the Bogue Chitto and Topisaw Rivers. 
The total extent of the mapping unit is only 697 acres. 

_ The surface layer of the Ochlockonee soil is dark gray- 
ish-brown to brown loam, sandy loam, or silt loam. The 
subsoil is brown loam and sandy loam. 

_ The surface layer of the Bruno soil is very dark gray- 
ish-brown sandy loam and loamy sand. The subsoil is 
brown and yellow loamy sand, sandy loam, and sand. 

Mapped with these soils, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of their area, are Bibb soils which are gray and poorly 
drained. 

The soils of this mapping unit are strongly acid and 
low in natural fertility. Water and roots easily pene- 
trate. Tilth is good, and these soils can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

All of these soils are used for mixed hardwood trees. 
Flooding is frequent, and crops are not grown. Capabil- 
ity unit [Vw-3; woodland suitability group 18; woodland 
range site 3. 


Ora Series 


The Ora series consists of well drained soils that occur 
throughout the county on narrow and broad ridges. They 
are among the most extensive soils in the county. They 
formed in sandy loam material. Slopes range from 0 to 
8 percent. The surface layer is dark brown to very 
dark grayish brown, and the subsoil is strong brown or 
yellowish red. 

Ora soils occur with Ruston and Savannah soils. They 
have a less well defined fragipan than the Savannah 
soils and have an upper B horizon that is yellowish red, 
instead of the yellowish-brown to strong-brown B hori- 
zon of the Savannah soils. Ora soils are similar to the 
Ruston, but Ora soils have a fragipan at a depth of 22 
to 28 inches, and the Ruston soils have none. 

Profile of Ora fine sandy loam in a forest of mixed 
hardwoods, on a slope of 3 percent, in the northeastern 
part of the county (NW14SEY, sec. 14, T. 3 N., R. 9 E.): 


SOIL SURVEY 


O1—1 inch to 0, oak leaves. 

A1—O to 4 inches, very dark brown (10YR 2/2) to very dark 
grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) fine sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine and 
coarse roots; strongly acid; (pH 5.5); clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A2—4 to 9 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Bi—9 to 13 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) heavy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
common fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B2t—138 to 24 inches, yellowish-red (5YB 4/6) clay loam to 
sandy clay loam; moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm to friable; common 
fine roots; thin clay films on ped faces; strongly 
acid (pH 5.0); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bx1—24 to 35 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), very 
pale brown (10YR 7/8), and brownish-yellow (10YR 
6/6) light clay loam; mottles are common, medium, 
and distinct; moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, compact, and brittle; thin clay films 
on ped faces; few, fine, soft iron and manganese con- 
eretions; strongly acid (pH 5.0); abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Bx2—35 to 52 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) sandy loam; 
many, coarse, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10YR 6/6); weak, medium and coarse, subangular 
blocky structure; slightly compact and brittle in 
place; clay bridging on sand particles; very strongly 
acid (pH 45). 

The Al horizon is dark brown to very dark grayish 
brown in color and sandy loam, Joam, or silt loam in 
texture. The B2 horizon ranges from strong brown to 
yellowish red. Depth to the fragipan ranges from 22 to 
28 inches, and the pan is 6 inches to more than 2 feet 
thick. The fragipan is a loam, sandy clay loam, or light 
clay loam. The Bx2 horizon is sandy loam or clay loam 
in some places. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (OfA)— 
This is a well-drained soil that has a fragipan. 

The surface layer is very dark brown to very dark 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam 8 to 12 inches thick. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 22 to 28 inches, is yellowish-red 
sandy clay loam or clay loam. It is underlain by a weak 
fragipan mottled with brown, red, and yellow. Under 
this is yellowish-red sandy loam to clay loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Savannah and Ruston soils. Savannah 
soils have a fragipan and are yellowish brown in color. 
Ruston soils lack a fragipan. Also included in mapping 
were small areas that have a loam or silt loam surface 
layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. Runoff 
is slow to moderate, and the available water capacity is 
moderate. Water and roots penetrate down to the fragi- 
pan. The soil is in good tilth and can be worked through- 
out a wide range of moisture content. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 
Small areas have been cleared for crops. The hazard of 
erosion is slight. Capability unit ITw-5; woodland suit- 
ability group 4; woodland range site 1. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (Of8).—This 
is a well-drained soil that has a fragipan, 

The surface layer is very dark brown to very dark 
grayish-brown fine sandy loam 8 to 19 inches thick. The 
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subsoil, to a depth of 24 inches, is yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam or clay loam. It is underlain by a weakly de- 
fined loam fragipan that is mottled with brown, red, and 
yellow and reaches to a depth of 385 inches. Under this is 
yellowish-red loam to clay loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 12 percent 
of its area, are Savannah and Ruston soils. Savannah 
soils have a fragipan and are more brown than Ruston 
soils, which lack a fragipan. Also including in mapping 
were small areas that have a loam or silt loam surface 
layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and Jow to medium in natural 
fertility. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. Run- 
off is moderate, and the available water capacity is mod- 
erate. Water and roots easily penetrate down to the 
fragipan. The soil is in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. . 

Most. of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 
Small areas have been cleared for row crops. The haz- 
ard of erosion is moderate when this soil is cultivated, 
Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; 
woodland range site 1. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(Of82)—This is a well-drained soil that has a fragipan. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown, friable fine 
sandy loam to loam 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil, to 
a depth of 22 to 28 inches, is yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam to clay loam. It is underlain by a weakly defined 
loam fragipan that is mottled with red, yellow, and brown 
and extends to a depth of 35 inches. Under this is yel- 
lowish-red sandy loam to clay loam. The subsoil is ex- 
posed in a few eroded places. Rills and a few shallow 
gullies occur in some areas. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Savannah and Ruston soils. Savannah 
soils are yellowish brown and have a fragipan; the Rus- 
ton soils lack a fragipan. Also included in mapping 
were small areas that have a loam or silt loam surface 
layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. Run- 
off is moderate, and the available water capacity is mod- 
erate. Water and roots easily penetrate down to the 
fragipan. The soil is in good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. 
Small areas have been cleared for row crops. The hazard 
of erosion is moderate when this soil is cultivated. Ca- 
peiltey unit TIe-1; woodland suitability group 4; wood- 
and range site 1. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (Of83)—This is a well-drained soil that has a 
fragipan. 

The surface layer is strong-brown to yellowish-red fine 
sandy loam to sandy loam. It consists of a mixture of 
the original dark grayish-brown surface soil and ma- 
terials from the subsoil. The subsoil, to a depth of 29 
inches, is yellowish-red sandy clay loam. It is underlain 
by a weakly defined loam fragipan that is mottled with 
yellowish red, yellow, and brown and extends to a 
depth of 24 itches, Under this is yellowish-red sandy 
loam to clay loam. The subsoil is exposed in some areas, 
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but in most is interspersed with or mixed with remnants 

of the original surface soil. Rills and shallow gullies 

oor in some areas, and in a few places the gullies are 
leep. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Savannah and Ruston soils. Savannah 
soils are yellowish brown and have a fragipan; the Rus- 
ton soils lack a fragipan. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. Runoff is moderate to rapid, and the available 
water capacity is moderate, Water and roots easily pen- 
etrate down to the fragipan. The soil is in fair tilth and 
can be worked throughout a fairly wide range of mois- 
ture content. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. The 
hazard of erosion_is severe when this soil is cultivated. 
Capability unit IT1Ie-2; woodland suitability group 4; 
woodland range site 1. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(OfC2)—This is a well-drained soil that has a fragipan. 

The surface layer is dark grayish-brown to brown fri- 
able fine sandy loam 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil, 
to a depth of 22 to 28 inches, is yellowish-red sandy clay 
loam to clay loam. Jt is underlain by a weakly defined 
loam fragipan that is mottled with red, yellow, and 
brown and extends to a depth of 35 to 40 inches. Under 
this is yellowish-red sandy loam. The subsoil is exposed 
in a few eroded areas. In a few uneroded areas, the 
surface soil is very dark brown fine sandy loam 8 to 10 
inches thick. Rills and a few shallow gullies oceur in 
some areas. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 12 per- 
cent of its area, are Savannah and Ruston soils. Savan- 
nah soils are yellowish brown and have a fragipan; Rus- 
ton soils lack a fragipan and are well drained. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. Run- 
off is moderate to high, and the available water capacity 
is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate down to 
the fragipan. This soil is in good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Most of this soil has been cleared and used for pasture 
and row crops. It is well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, 
and longleaf pines. Small areas have been planted to 
loblolly and slash pines. The hazard of erosion is mod- 
erate to severe when this soil is cultivated. Capability 
unit IITe-3; woodland suitability group 4; woodland 
range site 1. 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (OfC3).—This is a well-drained soil that has a 
fragipan. 

The surface layer is strong-brown to yellowish-red 
fine sandy loam to sandy loam. It consists of a mixture 
of the original dark grayish-brown surface soil and ma- 
terials from the subsoil. The subsoil, to a depth of 
20 to 24 inches, is a yellowish-red, brown, and yellow loam 
fragipan. It is underlain by yellowish-red sandy loam 
to clay loam, The subsoil is exposed in some areas, but 
in most it is mixed with the former surface soil. Rills 
and shallow gullies occur in some areas, and in a few 
places the gullies are deep. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent of 
its area, are Savannah and Ruston soils, Savannah soils 
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are yellowish brown and have a fragipan; Ruston soils 
lack a fragipan. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. Runoff is rapid, and the available water capac- 
ity is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate down 
to the fragipan, but growth in the hardpan is retarded. 
This soil is in fair tilth and can be worked throughout 
a fair range of moisture content. It tends to clod and 
pack where the surface layer consists only of subsoil. 

Most of this soil is now used for trees and pasture, 
though it was once cultivated. It is well suited to lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. The hazard of ero- 
sion is severe when the soil is cultivated. Capability unit 
IVe-1; woodland suitability group 4; woodland Tange 
site 1. 

Ora-Ruston complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(OrC2),—This mapping unit consists of well-drained Ora 
and Ruston soils that are so intermixed it is not practical 
to show them separately on a map of the scale used. The 
areas of this mapping unit occur throughout the county. 
Slopes range from 5 to 8 percent. The areas of this map- 
ping unit are not larger than those of other mapping 
units nearby. 

Ora soils make up 60 percent of this mapping unit; 
Ruston soils 30 percent; and Providence, Savannah, 
Saffell, and Iuka soils the remaining 10 percent. The 
Ora soil has a very dark grayish-brown sandy loam sur- 
face layer 4 to 10 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish- 
red sandy clay loam to clay loam. It is underlain, at a 
depth of 24 to 28 inches, by a mottled strong-brown, yel- 
low, and very pale brown clay loam to loam weak fragi- 
pan, which is 1 to 2 feet thick. Under the fragipan is yel- 
lowish-red sandy loam. 

The Ora soil is strongly acid, low in content of organic 
matter, and low to medium in fertility. The available 
water capacity is moderate. Water and roots easily pen- 
etrate down to the fragipan, 

The Ruston soil has a brown to dark grayish-brown 
sandy loam, loam, or silt loam surface layer 8 to 12 
inches thick. This is underlain by a yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam or clay loam subsoil. Under the subsoil is 
yellowish-red sandy loam. 

The Ruston soil is strongly acid, low in content of or- 
ganic matter, and low to medium in fertility. The avail- 
able water capacity, infiltration, and permeability are 
moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate the soil. 

The soils in this mapping unit are in trees, row crops, 
and pasture. The hazard of erosion is moderate when 
these soils are cultivated. Capability unit ITTe-8; wood- 
land suitability group 4; woodland range site 1. 

Ora-Ruston complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (OrC3).—This mapping unit is similar to Ora-Rus- 
ton complex, 5 to 8 percent. slopes, eroded, except that it 
is severely eroded, In this mapping unit are well-drained 
loamy Ora and Ruston soils that are so intermixed it is 
not practical to show them separately on a map of the 
scale used. The areas of this mapping unit occur through- 
out the county. Slopes range from 5 to 8 percent. In 
this complex, the subsoil is exposed over most of the 
area or is interspersed with material from the original 
surface soil. Rills and shallow gullies occur in some 
areas, and in a few places the gullies are deep. 

Ora soils make up 60 percent of this mapping unit; 
Ruston soils 80 percent; and Providence, Savannah, 
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Saffell, and Iuka soils the remaining 10 percent. ‘The 
Ora soil has a strong-brown sandy loam to loam surface 
layer 4 to 6 inches thick. It is underlain by yellowish- 
red sandy clay loam or clay loam. The depth to the 
fragipan is 20 to 24 inches. Under the fragipan is a yel- 
Jowish-red sandy loam. 

The Ora soil is strongly acid, low in content of organic 
matter, and low to medaun in fertility. Water and roots 
easily penetrate down to the fragipan. The available 
water capacity is moderate. 

The Ruston soil has a brown to _strong-brown sandy 
loam surface layer 4 to 8 inches thick. It consists of a 
mixture of the original surface soil and material from 
the subsoil. The subsoil is yellowish-red clay loam to 
sandy clay loam. It is underlain by yellowish-red sandy 
loam. In some places small amounts of gravel are in the 
profile. 

The Ruston soil is strongly acid, low in content of 
organic matter, and low to medium in fertility. Runoff 
is rapid, and the available water capacity is low to mod- 
erate. 

This soil complex is now in trees (fig. 5) and pasture, 
though it was once cleared for crops and, in consequence, 
severely eroded. It is well suited to trees and pasture. 
The hazard of erosion is severe when the soils of this 
complex are cultivated. Capability unit IVe-1; wood- 
land suitability group 4; woodland range site 1. 


Paden Series 


The Paden series consists of dark grayish-brown to 
brownish-yellow, moderately well drained soils that oc- 
cur on broad level ridges and on flats in the southeastern 
part of the county. These soils formed in a thin mantle 
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Figure 5.—Six-year-old slash pine plantation on Ora-Ruston 
complex, 
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of silt and loamy material. 
percent. 

Paden soils occur with Ora, Savannah, and Frost soils. 
The Paden soils, like the Ora and Savannah, have a 
fragipan. Frost soils donot havea fragipan. Paden soils 
are yellowish brown, as are the Savannah soils. Ora soils 
are yellowish red, and Frost soils are dark grayish brown 
to gray. Paden soils have a yellowish-brown B horizon 
that contains a gray silt layer at a depth of 18 to 21 
inches. 

Profile of Paden silt loam on a 1 percent slope in a pas- 
ture (SW14NW1{ sec, 18, T.2.N., R.8 EF.) : 


A1—O0 to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to very 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) silt loam with a 
high content of sand; weak, fine, granular structure; 
friable; many fine grass roots; strongly acid (pH 
5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—8 to 8 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8), mixed with 
dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2), silt loam that has 
a high content of sand; weak, fine, subangular blocky 
and granular structure; friable; many fine grass 
roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); abrupt, smooth bound- 
ary. 

B2—8 to 18 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6 to 10YR 
5/8) silt loam to heavy loam; weak, fine and me- 
dium, subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.5); abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

Bx&A’x—18 to 21 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silt 
loam to heavy loam; common, fine, distinct mottles 
of light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) and light 
gray (10YR 7/2); moderate, fine and medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm, brittle, compact; 
clay films on ped faces; horizon contains 20 to 30 
percent of A’x that is light yellowish brown (10YR 
6/4) to light gray (10YR 7/2); this is discontinu- 
ous and occurs in scattered layers along the walls of 
the pit; strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B’x1—21 to 36 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light-gray (10YR 
7/2) heavy loam; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, compact, brittle; clay skins 
on ped faces; gray silt and sandy polygonal cracks: 
few brown and black concretions; strongly acid 
(pH 5.0); gradual, wavy boundary. 

B’x2—36 to 54 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), yel- 
lowish-brown (10YR 5/6), yellowish-red (5YR 5/6), 
and light-gray (10YR 7/2) clay loam; moderate, fine 
and medium, subangular blocky structure; firm, com- 
pact, brittle; clay skins on ped faces and clay bridg- 
ing on sand grains; gray polygonal cracks filled with 
silt and sand; strongly acid (pH 5.0). i 


The horizons in this profile range from silt loam with 
a high content of sand to loam or light clay loam. The 
fragipan is at a depth of 16 to 20 inches. It is underlain 
by a thin, discontinuous A’x horizon at a depth of 18 to 
24 inches. The lower B’x1 or B’x2 horizon ranges from 
a mottled strong brown to yellowish brown, yellowish red, 
or gray. 

Paden silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (PaA).—This is 
a moderately well drained soil that has a fragipan and 
is located on uplands. 

The surface layer of this soil is a very dark grayish- 
brown silt loam 5 to 9 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 16 to 20 inches, is a yellowish-brown silt loam 
to loam. It is underlain by a mottled yellow, brown, 
and gray fragipan. Under this fragipan is a mottled 
red, yellow, brown, and gray clay loam to loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 8 to 7 percent of 
its area, are Ora and Savannah soils, both of which have 


Slopes range from 0 to 2 
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a fragipan. Ora soils are red, but Savannah soils are 
yellowish brown. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. Runoff is slow, and the available water capacity 
is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate down to 
the fragipan. Tilth is good, and this soil can be worked 
throughout a fairly wide range of moisture content. 

Most of this soil is used for mixed hardwoods and lob- 
Jolly and longleaf pines. Smaller areas have been 
cleared for pasture and crops. In some places this soil 
needs drainage. The hazard of erosion is generally slight 
when this soil is cultivated. Capability unit IIw-5; 
woodland suitability group 4; woodland range site 1. 


Prentiss Series 


The Prentiss series consists of brown to dark grayish- 
brown, moderately well drained soils that have a fragi- 
pan. These soils occur on broad flats along the major 
streams in the county. They formed in a mixture of 
silty and sandy material. Slopes range from 2 to 5 
percent. 

Prentiss soils are mapped as a complex with Stough 
soils. Prentiss soils are brown and moderately well 
drained, but Stough soils are dark gray to brown and 
somewhat poorly drained. Prentiss and Stough soils 
both have a fragipan, but the Prentiss fragipan occurs at 
a depth of 20 to 28 inches, and the Stough fragipan at a 
depth of 14 to 18 inches. Prentiss soils do not have 
gray mottling at a depth of 10 inches or Jess from the 
surface as the Stough soils have. 

Profile of Prentiss silt loam in a pasture, east of Mc- 
Comb, Miss., across Bogue Chitto River; turn south on 
first. blacktopped road, go 2 miles, on east side (NEY, 
SW, see. 31, T. 4 N., R. 9 E.): 


Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (10¥R 4/3) silt loam with a high 
content of sand; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid (pH 
5.5); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21—6 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam 
with a high content of sand; weak, fine, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; few soft 
iron and manganese concretions; strongly acid (pH 
5.5); clear, wavy boundary. : 

B22t—14 to 26 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam 
with a high content of sand (29 percent); few, fine, 
faint mottles of light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) ; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; clay bridg- 
ing; few, fine, soft iron and manganese concretions; 
strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx1—26 to 30 inches, pale-brown (10YR 6/3) coarse loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10¥R 5/8) ; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; firm, hard, compact, brittle; few soft iron and 
manganese coneretions; strongly acid (pH 5.0); 
clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—30 to 48 inches, mottled pale-brown (10Y¥R 6/8), gray 
(10¥R 6/1), and strong-brown (7.5YR 5/8) coarse 
loam; mottles are many, common, and distinct; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm, hard, compact, brittle; clay bridging; few, 
fine, soft iron and manganese concretions; very 
strongly acid (pH 4.5). 


The A1 horizon in areas not cultivated ranges from 
dark grayish brown to brown in color; the Ap horizon 
ranges from brown to light, brownish gray. The B2 
horizon ranges from yellowish brown to strong brown. 
The fragipan is at a depth of 20 to 28 inches, 
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Providence Series 


The Providence series consists of dark grayish-brown 
to brown, moderately well drained soils that have a frag- 
ipan. These soils are located in the northwestern part 
of the county. They formed in a thin mantle of silty 
material deposited over sandy clay loam and clay loam 
material, Slopes range from 0 to 8 percent. . 

Providence soils occur with Brookhaven and Ora soils. 
Providence and Brookhaven soils are moderately well 
drained and have a fragipan. Ora soils are well drained. 
In the upper part, Providence and Brookhaven soils are 
silty but the Ora soils are loamy. | : ' 

Profile of Providence silt loam in an idle field on a 4 
percent slope in the northwestern part of Pike County 
(NWIANEY, sec. 5, T. 4 N., R. 7 E.): 

Ap—0 to 5 inches, brown (10YR 5/3) silt loam; weak, fine, 
crumb structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly 
acid (pH 5.5); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 15 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) to yellowish- 
red (5YR 4/6) silty clay loam; moderate, fine and 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine roots; clay films on ped faces; strongly acid 
(pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

B22t—-15 to 23 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) silty clay 
loam; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; few roots; clay films on ped 
faces; strongly acid (pH 5.0) ; clear, wavy boundary. 

TIBx1&A’2x—23 to 31 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) 
silt loam with high content of sand; common, me- 
dium, distinct mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3), 
light brownish gray (10YR 6/2), and yellow (10YR 
7/6) ; moderate, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; firm, slightly sticky, hard, brittle; clay 
films on ped faces; light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) 
silt (A’2x) along ped faces and cracks; voids; 
strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

ITBx2—81 to 54 inches, mottled yellowish-red (5YR 4/6), 

*‘ strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light-gray (10YR 
7/2) clay loam; mottles are common, medium to 
fine, distinct ; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm, hard, slightly sticky; clay 
films on ped faces; light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt coat- 
ings in cracks and on ped faces; polygonal cracks 
with high concentration of iron along edges; strongly 
acid (pH 5.0). 

The A horizon ranges from dark grayish brown to 
brown in color. The B2 horizon ranges from strong 
brown to yellowish red in color. It is underlain by clay 
loam to sandy clay loam. The mottled fragipan is at a 
depth of 20 to 24 inches. A gravelly fragipan occurs in 
some areas mapped as Providence soils. 

Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(PrB2).—This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan and is located on uplands. 

‘The surface layer of this soil is a brown silt loam 4 to 
6 inches thick. Tn some uneroded fields, however, the sur- 
face layer is a dark grayish-brown silt loam 6 to 9 inches 
thick. The subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish-red silty 
clay loam. It is underlain by a mottled brown, yellow, 
and gray fragipan, which occurs ata depth of 20 to 24 
inches. Under this fragipan is yellowish-red, brown, and 
yellow clay loam or sandy clay loam. In a few eroded 
places the subsoil is exposed. In some areas rills and a 
few shallow gullies are common. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Ora and Brookhaven soils, both of which 
have a fragipan. Ora soils are red and loamy; Brook- 
haven soils are dark grayish brown and silty. 
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This Providence soil is strongly acid and medium in 
natural fertility. Runoff is moderate, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. Water and roots easily 
penetrate down to the fragipan. Tilth is good, and the 
soil can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture 
content. It tends to crust and pack if left bare. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and row crops. 
Small areas are in loblolly and dash pines. The soil is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. The 
hazard of erosion is moderate when this soil is cultivated. 
Capability unit Ile-2; woodland suitability group 14; 
woodland range site 4. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(PrC2]—This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan and is located on uplands. 

The surface layer of this soil is a grayish-brown silt 
loam 4 to 6 inches thick. In uneroded fields, however, the 
surface layer is dark grayish-brown silt loam 6 to 9 
inches thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 20 to 24 inches, 
is a strong-brown silty clay loam. It is underlain by a 
mottled brown, yellow, and gray fragipan. Under this 
fragipan is red, brown, yellow, and gray clay loam to 
sandy clay loam. In a low eroded spots the subsoil is 
exposed. In some areas rills and a few shallow gullies 
are common, 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Ora and Ruston soils. The Ora soil is 
more red and more sandy than this soil, and the Ruston 
is more red and sandy and is well drained instead of 
moderately well drained, The Ora and Ruston soils 
both contain a fragipan. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fer- 
tility. Runoff_is moderate, and the available water 
capacity is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate 
down to the fragipan. 

Tilth is good, and this soil can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. It tends to crust and 
pack if left bare. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and row crops. 
Small areas are in loblolly and date pines. The soil is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. The 
hazard of erosion is moderate when this soil is cultivated. 
Capability unit IITe-4; woodland suitability group 14; 
woodland range site 4. 

Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
eroded (PrC3).—This is a moderately well drained soil that 
has a fragipan and is located on uplands. 

The surface layer of this soil is brown silt loam. It 
consists of a mixture of remnants of the original surface 
soil and material of the subsoil. The subsoil, to a depth 


_of 20 to 24 inches, is strong-brown silty clay loam. It is 


underlain by a silt loam that has a mottled brown, yel- 
low, and gray fragipan. Under this fragipan is sandy 
clay loam or clay loam. The strong-brown subsoil is ex- 
posed in most areas, but in a few is interspersed with 
patches of the original dark grayish-brown surface soil. 
Some areas have many rills and shallow gullies, and 
there are a few deep gullies. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 percent of its 
area, are Ora and Ruston soils. The Ora soil is more 
red and more sandy than this soil, and the Ruston is more 
red, is more sandy, and is well drained instead of moder- 
ately well drained. The Ora soil contains a fragipan. 
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This soil is strongly acid and medium in natural fer- 
tility. Runoff is rapid, and the available water capacity 
is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate down to 
the fragipan. Tilth is fair, and this soil can be worked 
throughout a fair range of moisture content. It tends to 
clod, crust, and pack if left bare. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture, though 
it was once cultivated. It is well suited to loblolly, short- 
leaf, and longleaf pines. The hazard of erosion is severe 
when. this soil is cultivated. Capability unit TVe-2; 
woodland suitability group 14; woodland range site 4. 


Rumford Series 


The Rumford series consists of brown to dark-gray, 
well-drained, permeable soils that occur on level to gently 
sloping flats along the Bogue Chitto River. These soils 
formed in sandy loam materials. Slopes range from 0 
to 5 percent. — : : 2 

Rumford soils occur with Prentiss and Stough soils. 
Rumford soils are red and lack a frag an; Prentiss and 
Stough soils, in contrast, are yellowish brown and have a 
fragipan. Rumford soils are well drained, Prentiss soils 
are moderately well drained, and Stough soils are some- 
what poorly drained. 

Profile of Rumford sandy loam in a cornfield on a 1 
percent slope, located 1 mile north of Holmesville, Miss., 
on gravel road (SEYNW1, sec. 20, T. 3 N., R. 9 E.): 

Ap—0 to 6 inches, brown (10YR 4/3) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy boundary. 

A&B—6 to 9 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 3/2) sandy loam ma- 
terial of surface layer mixed with strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/6) material of subsoil; weak, fine, granu- 
lar structure; very friable; common fine roots; 
strongly acid (pH 5.5) ; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bi—9 to 16 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; very friable ; 
few fine roots; strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B2t—16 to 32 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
clay bridging between sand particles; strongly acid 
(pH 5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

C1—382 to 54 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) to reddish- 
brown (5YR 5/4) loamy sand to sandy loam; 
structureless or peds weakly formed; few quartz 
pebbles; strongly acid (pH 5.0). 

The A horizon in areas not cultivated ranges from 
dark grayish brown to dark brown in color; the Ap hori- 
zon ranges from grayish brown to brown. The surface 
layer is mostly a sandy loam, but in some places is a 
loamy sand. The B2t horizon ranges from yellowish red 
to strong brown in color; it is mostly a sandy loam but 
is light sandy clay loam in places. Some small quartz 
pebbles are in the B horizon. 

Rumford sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes (RmA).— 
This is a well-drained, acid soil on stream terraces. 

The surface layer of this soil is brown to dark erayish- 
brown sandy loam. The subsoil is a yellowish-red sandy 
loam. It is underlain, at a depth of 28 to 34 inches, by 
yellowish-brown loamy sand to sandy loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Prentiss and Stough soils, which are yel- 
lowish brown and have a fragipan. Also included are 
small areas that have a gravelly sandy loam surface layer. 


This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
Runoff is slow, and the available water capacity is mod- 
erate. Water and roots easily penetrate the subsoil. 
Tilth is good, and this soil can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. Some small areas that 
have a loamy sand surface layer are droughty. 

Most of this soil is used for crops and pasture. Smaller 
areas are in trees. This soil is well suited to loblolly, 
shortleaf, and longleaf pines. When the soil is cultivated, 
the hazard of erosion is slight. Capability unit TIs-1; 
woodland suitability group 1; woodland range site 1. 


Ruston Series 


The Ruston series consists of well-drained, permeable 
soils on narrow ridges throughout the county. These 
soils formed in sandy loam and sandy clay loam mate- 
rials. Slopes range from 2 to 17 percent. The surface 
layer is dark grayish brown to dark gray, and the subsoil 
is yellowish red. 

Ruston soils occur with Ora, Cahaba, and Saffell soils, 
all of which are of the same color as the Ruston, Ruston 
soils, however, lack the fragipan that is present in the 
Ora soils, and lack the gravel typical of the Saffell soils. 
Ruston soils have a thicker, more clearly defined B hori- 
zon than the Cahaba soils. The B2 horizon in the Ruston 
soils is 24 to 40 inches thick, as compared to 10 to 15 
inches for the corresponding layer in the Cahaba soils. 

Profile of Ruston fine sandy loam, on a slope of 5 per- 
cent, in a mixed stand of hardwoods and loblolly pine 
southwest of Holmesville, Miss. (SWI4NEY, sec. 28, T. 
3.N., R. 9 E.): 

O1—1 inch to 0, pine needles and oak leaves. 

Ai—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) to dark- 
gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; weak, fine, gran- 
ular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strong- 
ly acid (pH 5.0); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 10 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; many fine 
roots; strongly acid (pH 5.0); abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B1i—10 to 14 inches, strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure to weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; many roots; strong- 
ly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

B21t—14 to 38 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak to moderate, fine and medium, suban- 
gular blocky structure; friable; common roots; 
patehy clay films on ped faces and clay bridging on 
sand grains; lower 2 inches of this horizon has a 
few reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles; strongly 
acid (pH 5.0); gradual, wavy boundary. 

B22t—88 to 54 inches, yellowish-red (SYR 5/6) heavy sandy 
loam; few, medium, distinct mottles of pale brown 
(10YR 6/3); weak, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated with 
clay, and clay bridging on sand grains; strongly 
acid (pH 5.0). 

The At horizon ranges from very dark gray to dark 
gray in color, and from fine sandy loam to sandy loam 
or loam in texture. The B2t horizon ranges from sandy 
clay loam to clay loam, and in some places displays 
coarse, distinct, reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) mottles at a 
depth of 30 to 37 inches. Small amounts of quartz gravel 
are present in the B2t horizon. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(RuB2).—The surface layer of this soil is dark-brown fine 
sandy loam 6 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil is a yellow- 
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ish-red to red sandy clay loam. It is underlain by yel- 
lowish-red sandy loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Ora and Saffell soils, both of which are 
yellowish red. Ora soils contain a fragipan, and Saffell 
soils are gravelly. Also included in mapping were small 
areas that have a gravelly sandy loam surface layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. It responds well to lime and fertilizer. Runoff 
is moderate to slow, and available water capacity is mod- 
erate. Water and roots easily penetrate this soil. Tilth 
is good, and the soil can be worked throughout a wide 
range of moisture content. 

ost of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, slash, and shortleaf pines, and 
mixed hardwoods, Small areas have been cleared for 
row crops. The hazard of erosion is moderate when the 
soil is cultivated. Capability unit Ile-3; woodland suit- 
ability group 1; woodland range site 1. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
(RuD2)—The surface layer of this soil is brown to grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam to loam 4 to 6 inches thick. About 
one-third of the acreage of this soil has a surface layer 
that is dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam 8 to 14 inches 
thick. The subsoil, to a depth of 32 to 88 inches, is a 
yellowish-red sandy clay loam. It is underlain by a yel- 
lowish-red sandy clay loam. The subsoil is exposed in a 
few small eroded areas. Rills and a few shallow gullies 
occur in some places. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 10 percent of its 
area, are Ora and Saffell soils. Ora soils contain a fragi- 
pan, and Saffell soils are sandy loam and gravelly. Also 
included in mapping were small areas that have a grav- 
elly sandy loam surface layer. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. It responds fairly well to lime and fertilizer. 
Runoff is moderate to rapid, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate 
this soil. Tilth is good, and the soil can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. . 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, slash, shortleaf, and longleaf 
pines. Small areas have been cleared for row ont The 
hazard of erosion is severe when this soil is cultivated. 
Capability unit TVe-3; woodland suitability group 1; 
woodland range site 1. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (RuD3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
yellowish-brown to yellowish-red fine sandy loam 4 to 6 
inches thick. It consists of a mixture of remnants of the 
surface soil and of material formerly in the subsoil. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 30 to 40 inches, is yellowish-red 
sandy clay loam. It is underlain by a yellowish-red 
sandy loam. In a few places the original grayish-brown 
surface soil remains. Rills and shallow gullies occur in 
some areas, and in a few places the gullies are deep. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up about 12 percent 
of its area, are Ora and Saffell soils. Ora soils contain a 
fragipan, and Saffell soils are sandy loam and gravelly. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. When used for pasture, this soil responds fair- 
ly well to lime and fertilizer. Runoff is rapid, and the 
available water capacity is moderate. Water and roots 


easily penetrate this soil. Tilth is fair, and the soil tends 
to clod, crust, and pack where the subsoil is exposed. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. The 
hazard of erosion is severe when the soil is cultivated. 
Capability unit VJe-1; woodland suitability group 2; 
woodland range site 2. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded (RvE2)—The surface layer of this soil is dark- 
brown to dark grayish-brown fine sandy loam 6 to 14 
inches thick. The subsoil is strong-brown to yellowish- 
red sandy clay loam. It is underlain by a yellowish-red 
gravelly sandy loam. The subsoil is exposed in a few 
areas. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up about 10 per- 
cent of its area, are Saffell and Cahaba soils, both of 
which are yellowish red. The Saffell soils are gravelly. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. It reaped well to lime and fertilizer. Run- 
off is moderate to rapid, and the available water capacity 
is moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate this soil. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, longleaf, and slash 
pines and mixed hardwoods. Small areas have been 
cleared for row crops. The hazard of erosion is severe 
when this soil is cultivated. Capability unit VIe-1; 
woodland suitability group 1; woodland range site 2. 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
severely eroded (RuE3).—The surface layer of this soil is 
yellowish-red fine sandy loam 4 to 6 inches thick. It con- 
sists of a mixture of remnants of the surface soil and of 
material formerly in the subsoil. The subsoil, to a depth 
of 30 to 40 inches, is strong-brown to yellowish-red sandy 
clay loam. It is underlain by a yellowish-red to red 
sandy loam. Rills and shallow gullies occur in some 
places, and in a few places the gullies are deep. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up about 10 percent 
of its area, are Saffell soils that are yellowish-red grav- 
elly sandy loam. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. Runoff is rapid, and the available water ca- 
pacity 1s moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate this 
soil. Tilth is fair, and the soil tends to clod, crust, and 
pack when the subsoil is exposed. 

Most of this soil is used for trees and pasture. It is 
well suited to loblolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. A 
large acreage is idle or is reverting to pine forest. The 
hazard of erosion is severe when this soil is cultivated. 
Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 2; 
woodland range site 2. 


Saffell Series 


The Saffell series consists of very dark grayish-brown, 
well drained to somewhat excessively drained soils that 
occur on narrow ridgetops and on wide, steep to very 
steep, sloping sides of the ridges. These soils formed in 
gravelly fine sandy loam and gravelly sandy clay loam. 
Slopes on the narrow ridgetops range from 5 to 8 per- 
cent, and on the wide, steep to very steep sides the range 
is from 8 to 35 percent. 

The Saffell soils occur with Ruston and Cahaba soils. 
Saffell soils contain a large amount of gravel throughout 
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the profile, but Ruston and Cahaba soils are almost free 
of gravel. . 

Profile of Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam in a moist 
pine forest about 2 miles south of Magnolia, Miss. 
(SWI4SE\, sec. 27, T, 2.N,, R.7 E.): 

O1—1 inch to 0, pine needles, 

A1—O to 4 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) grav- 
elly fine sandy loam; weak, fine, granular structure; 
very friable; many fine roots; fine and medium 
quartz gravel makes up 5 to 10 percent of layer; 
strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—4 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) gravelly fine sandy 
loam; few, fine, faint mottles of light yellowish 
brown (10¥R 6/4); weak, fine, granular structure; 
friable; many fine roots; fine and medium quartz 
gravel makes up 5 to 10 percent of layer; strongly acid 
(pH 5.0); gradual, wavy boundary. 

B21t—8 to 19 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) gravelly sandy 
clay loam; weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky 
structure; friable; fine and medium quartz gravel 
makes up 10 to 20 percent of layer; patchy clay 
films and clay bridging between sand particles and 
peds; strongly acid (pH 5.0); gradual, wavy bound- 


ary. 

B22t—19 to 34 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 4/6) gravelly 
sandy loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of 
yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) ; weak, fine and medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; fine to coarse 
quartz gravel makes up 20 to 30 percent of layer; 
clay bridging between sand particles; strongly acid 
(pH 5.0); gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—84 to 60 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) gravelly sandy 
loam; structureless; friable; fine to coarse quartz 
gravel makes up 25 to 35 percent of layer; very strong- 
ly acid (pH 4.5). 

The A horizon ranges from gravelly fine sandy loam 
to gravelly loam. The lower B horizon ranges from 
gravelly sandy clay loam or gravelly heavy sandy loam to 
gravelly loamy sand. The amount of quartz pebbles in 
each horizon ranges from 10 to 60 percent. 

Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes (SaC)—This is a well drained to somewhat ex- 
cessively drained gravelly soil on uplands. 

The surface layer of this soil is very dark grayish- 
brown gravelly fine sandy loam 6 to 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil, to a depth of 25 to 40 inches, is a yellowish-red 
gravelly sandy clay loam or gravelly sandy loam. It is 
Oe ae by a gravelly sandy loam to gravelly loamy 
sand. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Ruston and Cahaba soils, which are yel- 
lowish red and not gravelly. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
Runoff is moderate, and the available water capacity is 
low to moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate. 
Tilth is good, but gravel in this soil is likely to damage 
farm implements. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and trees. It is 
well suited to loblolly and shortleaf pines. Small areas 
have been cleared for crops. The hazard of erosion is 
slight to moderate when this soil is cultivated. Capa- 
bility unit T{Te-5; woodland suitability group 1; wood- 
land range site 1. 

Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 8 to 17 percent 
slopes (SaE).—This is a well drained to somewhat exces- 
sively drained gravelly soil on uplands, 

The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown gravelly 
fine sandy loam 6 to 8 inches thick. The subsoil, to a 
depth of 30 to 40 inches, is a yellowish-red gravelly sandy 


loam or gravelly sandy clay loam. It is underlain by a 
yellowish-red gravelly sandy loam or gravelly loamy 
sand, 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 10 percent of 
its area, are Ruston and Cahaba soils, which are yellow- 
ish red and not gravelly. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
Runoff is moderate to rapid, and the available water ca- 
pacity is low to moderate. Water and roots easily pene- 
trate. Tilth is good, but gravel in this soil is likely to 
damage farm implements. 

Most of this soil is in trees. It is well suited to lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. Small areas have 
been cleared for pasture and crops. The hazard of ero- 
sion is severe when this soil is cultivated. Capability 
unit Vle2; woodland suitability group 1; woodland 
range site 2. 

Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 pereent 
slopes (SoF]|—This is a well drained to somewhat ex- 
cessively drained gravelly soil on uplands. 

The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown to very 
dark brown gravelly fine sandy loam 5 to 11 inches thick. 
The subsoil, to a depth of 30 to 40 inches, is a yellowish- 
red gravelly sandy Joam to gravelly sandy clay loam. It 
is underlain by yellowish-red gravelly sandy loam or 
gravelly loamy sand. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Ruston and Cahaba soils, which are yel- 
lowish red and not gravelly. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
Runoff is rapid, and the available water capacity is low 
to moderate. Water and roots easily penetrate this soil. 

Most of this soil is in trees. It is well suited to lob- 
lolly, shortleaf, and longleaf pines. Small areas have 
been cleared for pasture. The hazard of erosion is severe 
when this soil is cultivated. Capability unit VITe-2; 
woodland suitability group 1; woodland range site 2. 


Savannah Series 


The Savannah series consists of dark grayish-brown, 
moderately well drained soils that mostly occur on nar- 
row to broad ridges in the eastern part of the county. 
These soils formed in silt loam, loam, and sandy loam 
material. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 

Savannah soils occur with Ora, Paden, and Ruston 
soils. They have a yellowish-brown subsoil, in contrast 
to the Ora soils, which have a yellowish-red subsoil and 
a thicker fragipan at a depth of 22 to 28 inches. Savan- 
nah soils lack the gray silt layer at a depth of 18 to 21 
inches that the Paden soils have. Savannah soils are not 
so sandy, red, or well drained as the Ruston soils. 

Profile of Savannah silt loam in a pasture on a slope 
of 3 percent west of Progress, Miss., on Progress-Osyka 
road (SW14SW1, sec. 21, T. 1 N., R. 8 E.): 

Ap—O to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) silt loam 
with a high content of sand; weak, fine, granular 
structure; friable; many fine roots; strongly acid 
(pH 5.5); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B1—6 to 10 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) loam; few, 
fine, faint mottles of pale brown (10YR 6/3); weak, 
fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
fine roots; worm holes and root holes filled with Ap 
material; strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 
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B21—10 to 14 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) loam; 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
few roots; few pore spaces; few, fine, soft iron and 
manganese concretions; strongly acid (pH 5.5); 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B22t—14 to 19 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) loam; 
weak, fine and medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; few fine roots; thin, discontinuous clay films 
on ped faces; few pore spaces; strongly acid (pH 
5.5); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Bxi—19 to 44 inches, mottled yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/6), 
strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), and light brownish-gray 
(10YR 6/2) loam; mottles are many, medium, and 
distinct; moderate, fine and medium, subangular 
blocky structure; some weak, medium, platy struc- 
ture; firm, hard, brittle; few fine roots; few pore 
spaces and voids; clay films on ped faces; root chan- 
nels filled with light brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) loam, 
end polygonal cracks filled with light brownish-gray 
(1OYR 6/2) loam; strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, 
wavy boundary. 

Bx2—44 to 69 inches, mottled strong-brown (7.5YR 5/6), yel- 
lowish-red (5YR 5/6), and light-gray (10YR 7/1) 
loam to light clay loam; mottles are many, medium, 
and distinct; moderate, fine and medium, subangu- 
lar blocky structure; firm, hard, brittle, slightly 
sticky; thick, continuous clay films on ped faces; 
many voids; light-gray (10YR 7/1) wide polygonal 
cracks; strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy bound- 


ary. 

Bx8—69 to 89 inches, yellowish-red (5YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam; common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6); moderate, medium to coarse, 
subangular blocky structure; hard, brittle, slightly 
eo: clay films on ped faces; strongly acid (pH 


The Al horizon ranges from a grayish brown to dark 
grayish brown in color, and from a silt loam, with high 
content of sand, to a loam in texture. The B horizon 
ranges from Joam or light clay loam to sandy clay loam. 
The fragipan begins at a depth of 16 to 20 inches. In 
the fragipan there is in some places a light brownish- 
gray (10YR 6/2) silt loam (A’2x) layer. 

Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(SnB2)—This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan. 

The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown to dark 
grayish-brown silt loam 4 to 9 inches thick. The sub- 
soil, to a depth of 16 to 20 inches, is yellowish-brown 
loam to clay loam. It is underlain by a mottled brown, 
yellow, and gray loam fragipan that, lower down, is clay 
loam in some places. In a few eroded places the subsoil 
is exposed. Rills and shallow gullies occur in some areas. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Ora and Paden soils, both of which have 
a fragipan. Ora soils are redder than this soil; Paden 
soils are yellowish brown. 

This soil is strongly acid and medium to low in natural 
fertility. The available water capacity is moderate. 
Water and roots easily penetrate down to the fragipan. 
Tilth is fairly good, but this soil tends to clod, crust, and 
pack where the subsoil is exposed. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and crops. Some 
small areas are in loblolly and slash pines. The soil is 
well suited to loblolly and longleaf pines. 

The hazard of erosion is moderate when this soil is 
cultivated. Capability unit IIe-1; woodland suitability 
group 4; woodland range site 1. 

Savannah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
(SnC2).—This is a moderately well drained soil that has a 
fragipan. 
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The surface layer is very dark grayish-brown silt loam 
to loam 4 to 6 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish- 
brown to strong-brown loam to clay loam. It is under- 
lain at a depth of 16 to 20 inches by a mottled brown, 
red, yellow, and gray loam to clay loam fragipan. In a 
few eroded areas the subsoil is exposed. Rills and shal- 
low gullies occur in some areas. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 10 percent of its 
area, are Ora and Ruston soils, Ora soils are red and 
have a fragipan; Ruston soils are yellowish and do not 
have a fragipan. 

Savannah soil is strongly acid and medium to low in 
natural fertility. The available water capacity is mod- 
erate. Water and roots easily penetrate down to the 
fragipan, Tilth is fairly good, but the soil tends to clod, 
crust, and pack where the subsoil is exposed. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture and crops. Smaller 
areas are still in pines and mixed hardwoods. This soil 
is well suited to loblolly and longleaf pines. The hazard 
of erosion is moderate when it is cultivated. Capability 
unit [[Je8; woodland suitability group 4; woodland 
range site 1. 


Stough Series 


The Stough series consists of dark-gray to brown, 
somewhat poorly drained soils that occur on wide flats 
along the major streams in the county. These soils 
formed in silt loam, loam, and fine sandy loam material. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 

Stough soils occur with Prentiss and Rumford soils. 
They have way, mottles 10 inches or less from the sur- 
face, and a fragipan at a depth of 14 to 18 inches. The 
Prentiss soils, in contrast, have gray mottles at a depth 
of 18 to 20 inches, and a fragipan at a depth of 20 to 28 
inches. Stough soils are finer textured and not so well 
drained as the Rumford soils. 

Profile of Stough silt loam in a mixed forest of hard- 
woods on a slope of 1 percent, east of the Bogue Chitto 
River (SW14NW), sec. 16, T. 3 N., R. 9 E.): 


O1—1 inch to 0, hardwood leaves. 

A1—O to 5 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam with a 
high content of sand; weak, fine, granular struc- 
ture; friable; many fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid (pH 5.5) ; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—5 to 8 inches, brown (10YR 5/8) silt loam with a high 
content of sand; weak, fine, granular structure to 
weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; friable; few, 
fine, soft iron and manganese concretions; many fine 
and medium roots: strongly acid (pH 5.5); clear, 
wavy boundary. 

B2t—8 to 15 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/4) to light. 
olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) loam; few, fine, faint, light 
brownish-gray (10YR 6/2) mottles; weak, fine, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very friable; few fine 
roots; many, fine, soft iron and manganese concre- 
tions; clay bridging on sand grains; few small 
quartz pebbles; strongly acid (pH 5.0); clear, wavy 
boundary. 

Bxil—15 to 26 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) coarse loam; 
few, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown 
(10YR 5/6) ; weak, fine, subangular blocky structure; 
firm, hard, brittle; many, fine and medium, soft iron 
and manganese concretions; clay bridging on sand 
grains; few small quartz pebbles; strongly acid (pH 
5.0); clear, wavy boundary. 

Bx2—26 to 44 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) coarse loam; 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(T.5YR 5/8); weak, fine and medium, subangular 
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blocky structure; firm, hard, brittle; many, fine 
and medium, soft iron and manganese concretions; 
clay bridging on sand grains; many small quartz 
pebbles; very strongly acid (pH 4.5). 

In areas not cultivated the Al horizon ranges from a 
silt loam with a high content of sand to a loam and from 
dark gray to grayish brown. The B2t horizon ranges 
from yellowish brown to yellow and has some gray 
mottles. The B2t horizon has a loam or silt loam texture. 

Stough silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (SoA).—This is 
a somewhat poorly drained soil that has a fragipan and 
occurs on stream terraces. 

The surface layer is dark-gray to grayish-brown silt 
loam that is 6 to 8 inches thick and has a high content of 
sand. The subsoil is yellowish-brown loam. A mottled 
brown, yellow, and gray loam fragipan occurs at a depth 
of 14 to 18 inches, and under this fragipan is sandy loam. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 12 percent 
of its area, are Prentiss and Rumford soils. Prentiss 
soils are browner than this soil, are loamy, and have a 
fragipan. Rumford soils are brown, are loamy, and lack 
a fragipan. 

This soil is strongly acid and low in natural fertility. 
Runoff is moderate to slow, and the available water ca- 
pacity is moderate to low. Water and roots easily pene- 
trate down to the fragipan. Tilth is fairly good, but 
this soil can be worked throughout only a fair range of 
moisture content. 

Most of this soil is used for pasture or hardwood trees. 
It is well suited to hardwoods and to loblolly pine. Some 
smaller areas have been cleared for crops. Drainage is 
needed on this soil in some places. The hazard of erosion 
is generally slight when this soil is cultivated. Capa- 
bility unit IIIw-2; woodland suitability group 12; 
woodland range site 1. 

Stough-Prentiss complex, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
{Sp8).—This mapping unit consists of somewhat poorly 
drained to moderately well drained Stough and Prentiss 
soils that are so intermixed it is not practical to show 
them separately on a map of the scale used. The areas 
of this mapping unit are on stream terraces along the 
Bogue Chitto River. The areas of this mapping unit are 
not larger than those of other mapping units nearby. 

Stough soil makes up 60 percent of this mapping unit; 
Prentiss soil 35 percent; and Calhoun and Rumford soils 
the remaining 5 percent. The Stough soil has a dark- 
gray silt loam surface layer 8 inches thick; a yellowish- 
brown to yellow loam to silt loam subsoil; a mottled 
gray, brown, and yellow loam fragipan at a depth of 14 
to 18 inches; and gray and brown loam material under 
the fragipan, 

The Stough soil is strongly acid, low in content of or- 
ganic matter, and low in fertility. Its available water 
capacity is moderate to low. Water and roots easily 
penetrate down to the fragipan. 

The Prentiss soil has a brown silt loam surface layer 
that is 5 to 8 inches thick and has a high content of sand. 
The subsoil, to a depth of about 20 inches, is yellowish- 
brown silt loam to loam. It is underlain by a yellow, 
gray, and brown loam fragipan. Under the fragipan, at 
a depth of 20 to 28 inches, is gray and brown loam to 
sandy loam. : 

The Prentiss soil is strongly acid and medium in nat- 
ural fertility. The availatls water capacity is moder- 
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ate. Water and roots easily penetrate down to the 
fragipan. 

Minor soils in this mapping unit are the Calhoun and 
Rumford soils. The Calhoun soils are poorly drained 
and gray in color; the Rumford soils are well drained 
and yellowish red. 

This complex is used for row crops, pasture, and trees. 
It is well suited to loblolly, longleaf, and shortleaf pines. 
The hazard of erosion is generally slight when these soils 
are cultivated. Capability unit Tiw2; woodland suit- 
ability group 12; woodland range site 1. 


Waverly Series 


The Waverly series consists of ile feet to rays 
poorly drained soils that occur on bottom lands in slack- 
water areas along the major streams in the county. These 
soils formed in recent alluvium that washed from silty 
soils. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. . . 

Waverly soils occur with Falaya and Collins soils but 
are more poorly drained than either. Waverly soils have 
a gleyed horizon and gray mottles 10 inches or less from 
the surface. Falaya soils, in contrast, have a gleyed hori- 
zon and gray mottles at a depth of 10 to 20 inches, and 
the Collins, a gleyed horizon and gray mottles at a depth 
of 20 to 30 inches. : : 

Profile of Waverly silt loam in a pasture on a slope of 
1 percent (SEY4SW1, see. 13, T. 2 N., R. 7 E.): 

Ap—O to 8 inches, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) silt loam; few, 
fine, faint mottles of gray (10YR 6/1); weak, fine, 
granular structure; many fine roots; very strongly 
acid (pH 4.5); abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Cig—8 to 10 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common, 
fine, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 5/4); 
structureless to weak, thin, platy structure; gleyed; 
few, fine, soft iron and manganese concretions; 
very strongly acid (pH 4.5); clear, smooth bound- 


ary. 

C2g—10 to 24 inches, gray (10YR 6/1) silt loam; common, 
medium, distinct mottles of light yellowish brown 
(10YR 6/4); structureless; gleyed; few, fine, soft 
iron and manganese concretions; strongly acid (pH 
5.0) ; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

C3g—24 to 48 inches, light-gray (10YR 7/2) silt loam; many, 
medium, distinct mottles of yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6); structureless; many fine and medium iron 
and manganese concretions; very strongly acid (pH 
45). 

The Al horizon in those areas not cultivated is dark 
gray. The Ap horizon ranges from a dark gray to light 
grayish brown in color. The gleyed horizon occurs at a 
depth of 5 to 10 inches. 

Waverly silt loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Wa).—This 
is a poorly drained soil on the bottom lands. The sur- 
face layer is gray to dark grayish-brown silt loam. The 
subsoil is a silt loam that has mottles. 

Mapped with this soil, and making up 5 to 10 percent 
of its area, are Falaya and Collins soils, which are better 
drained and browner than this soil. 

This soil is strongly acid and low to medium in natural 
fertility. Runoff is slow, and the available water ca- 
pacity is high. Water and roots are retarded by the high 
water table during the rainy season. Tilth is fairly good. 

Most of this soil is in trees. It is well suited to hard- 
woods, and in the higher, better drained areas, to loblolly 
pine. Small areas have been cleared for pasture and 
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crops. Flooding, however, is a severe hazard. V- and 
W-type ditches and dragline ditches can be used to drain 
this soil. Capability unit IVw-4; woodland suitability 
group 7; woodland range site 5. 


Formation and Classification of Soils 


This section has three main parts. In the first, the fac- 
tors of soil formation and their effect on the soils of Pike 
County are described. In the second, the processes that 
form the different soil horizons are described. In the 
third, the soil series are classified by great soil groups. 


Factors of Soil Formation 


The five major factors of soil formation are parent 
material, climate, plant and animal life, topography, and 
time. Soil is produced by the interaction of these five 
factors. The kind of soil that forms in one area differs 
from the kind of soil in another area if there have been 
differences between the two areas in climate, vegetation, 
or the other major factors of soil formation. 

One factor may dominate in the formation of a soil 
and fix most of its properties, as is common when a soil 
forms in pure quariz sand. Quartz is highly resistant to 
change, and the soils formed in it therefore tend to have 
faint horizons. Even in quartz sand, however, a distinct 
profile can be formed under certain kinds of vegetation 
if the topography is low and flat and the water table is 
high. Thus, for every soil the past combination of the 
major factors is of first importance in determining its 
present character. 


Parent material 


Parent material, the unconsolidated mass from which 
a soil develops, is largely responsible for the chemical 
and mineralogical composition of a soil. In this county 
the parent material of most of the soils was coastal plain 
sediments and loess, but some soils formed in alluvium. 

The soils that formed in shallow loess are in the north- 
western part of the county. This loess is thin, in most 
places only 2 to 4 feet thick. Where it has not weathered, 
this loess is uniform in physical and chemical composi- 
tion, is fine textured, and contains particles of irregular 
shape. Most soil scientists believe this material was de- 
posited by water and later blown from the flood plains 
and redeposited on the older coastal plain formation. 
Relief in this part of the county ranges from nearly level 
to steeply sloping. 

The soils formed in coastal plain sediments occur in all 
parts of the county except in the northwestern. These 
sediments are of the Citronelle formation, which was de- 
posited by the seas (7). The soils on coastal plain sedi- 
ments are loamy to sandy and nearly level to very steep. 

The soils along the larger streams in the county formed 
in alluvium, or material transported and redeposited by 
streams. Much of the alluvium along Terrys Creek and 
the Tangipahoa River originated from silty material, 
but the alluvium along the Bogue Chitto River and 
Topisaw Creek originated from loamy to sandy material 
of the coastal plain sediments. 

The soils on high stream terraces and benches that 
formed in old alluvium have been in place long enough 


to have a well-defined profile. Those soils on the bottom 
lands have a weakly defined profile, because they receive 
fresh deposits of soil atl in floodwaters, Along the 
drainageways throughout the county there are narrow 
strips consisting of local alluvium that has been modified 
very little, if any, by the soil-forming processes. 


Climate 


Climate, as a genetic factor affects the physical, chemi- 
cal, and biological relationships in the soil, primarily 
through the influence of precipitation and temperature. 
Water dissolves minerals and supports biological and 
organic residues and distributes them through the soil 
profile, The amount of water that actually percolates 
through the soil over a broad area depends mainly upon 
the rainfall, relative humidity, and the length of the 
frost-free period. At a given point, the amount of down- 
ward percolation is also affected by physiographic posi- 
tion and by soil permeability. 

Temperature influences the kinds of organisms and 
their growth, as well as the speed of physical and chemi- 
cal reactions in the soils. These reactions are also in- 
fluenced by the warm, moist weather that prevails most 
of the year. Water from the relatively high precipita- 
tion leaches bases and other soluble material and carries 
colloidal matter and other less soluble material down- 
ward. The mature soils in this county have been lightly 
leached, and leaching is progressing in the young soils. 

In this county the soils are moist, and during most of 
the year they are subject to leaching. Freezing and 
thawing in this county have had little effect on weather- 
ing and soil-forming processes. The average tempera- 
ture is approximately 78° F’. from about May 1 through 
October 30. 


Plant and animal life 


Micro-organisms, plants, earthworms, and all other 
organisms that live on and in the soil have an important 
effect on its formation. Bacteria, fungi, and other micro- 
organisms aid in weathering rock and decomposing or- 
ganic matter. The larger plants serve to alter the micro- 
climate, to furnish organic matter, and to transfer ele- 
ments from the subsoil to the surface soil. The kinds 
and numbers of plants and animals that live on and in 
the soil are determined mainly by the climate, but 
partly by parent material, relief, and age of the soil. 

Not much is known of the fungi and micro-organisms 
in the soils of this county, except that they are mostly in 
the top few inches. Earthworms and other small inverte- 
brates are most active in the surface soil, where they con- 
tinually mix the soil, Mixing of soil material by rodents 
does not appear to have been of much consequence in this 
county. 

The native vegetation in the uplands was chiefly oak, 
hickory, and loblolly, longleaf, and shortleaf pines. On 
the better drained areas of the bottom lands, the growth 
was lowland hardwoods, mainly yellow-poplar, sweet- 
gum, ash, and oak. Cypress, birch, blackgum, beech, and 
oak trees that tolerate water grew mainly on the poorly 
drained areas of the bottom lands. 


Topography 


Topography is largely determined by the kind of geo- 
logic formation, the geologic history of the general area, 
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and the effects of dissection by rivers and streams. It 
influences soil formation through its effects on moisture, 
erosion, temperature, and vegetation. This influence is 
modified by the other four factors of soil formation. 

The slopes in Pike County range from 0 to 35 percent. 
In the uplands, the Ora, Providence, Ruston, and other 
soils have a thick, well-defined profile on slopes less than 
17 percent. On slopes of 17 percent or more, geologic 
erosion removes the soil material almost as quickly as it 
forms. As a result, the Saffell soils and other soils on 
the steeper slopes have a thin, weakly defined profile. 
Level or nearly level soils that formed in recent alluvium 
also have a weakly defined profile. 

Time 

The length of time required for the formation of a 
soil depends largely on the other four factors of soil for- 
mation. Less time generally is required for a soil to de- 
velop in a humid, warm region where plant growth is 
abundant than in a dry, cold region where vegetation is 
scanty. Also, less time is required if the parent material 
is coarse textured than if it is fine textured, other things 
being equal. 

Geologically the soils of the county are comparatively 
young. The coastal plain material was laid down by the 
sea during the Pliocene period. In the northwestern 
part of the county during the ice age this coastal plain 
material was covered by a thin mantle of loess. 

The age of the soils of this county varies considerably. 
Generally speaking, the oldest soils show a greater degree 
of horizon differentiation than the younger ones, On 
the smoother parts of the uplands, for example, and on 
the older stream terraces, the soils are mature. On the 
steeper slopes geologic erosion has removed so much of 
the soil material that the horizons are less distinct. On 
the bottom lands and in areas of Jocal alluvium, the soil 
material has been in place a short. time and the soil pro- 
file has not reached maturity. 


Processes of Soil Horizon Differentiation 


Several processes were involved in the formation of 
horizons in soils of this county. These processes are (1) 
accumulation of organic matter, (2) leaching of calcium 
carbonates and bases, (3) the liberation, es and 
transfer of iron, and (4) formation and translocation of 
silicate clay minerals. In most soils, more than one of 
these processes have been active in the development of 
horizons. 

The accumulation of organic matter in the upper part 
of the profile has been important in the formation of an 
Al horizon. The soils of this county range from low to 
very low in content of organic matter. 

Carbonates and bases have been leached from nearly 
all of the soils. Soil scientists are generally agreed that 
leaching of bases from the upper horizons of a soil usual- 
ly precedes translocation of silicate clay minerals. Most 
of the soils in this county are moderately to strongly 
leached, and this leaching has contributed to the develop- 
ment of horizons. 

The reduction and transfer of iron, a process called 
gleying, is evident in the poorly drained Frost, Waverly, 
and Calhoun soils of the county. The gray color in the 


subsoil horizons indicates the reduction and loss of iron. 
Some horizons contain reddish-brown mottles and con- 
cretions which indicate a segregation of iron. This is 
found in the horizons of Stough and Prentiss soils. 

In some of the soils of this county, the translocation of 
silicate clay minerals has contributed to the development 
of horizons. The eluviated A2 horizon, has a platy 
structure, is lower in content of clay and is usually 
lighter in color than the B horizon. The B horizon usu- 
ally has accumulated clay, or clay films in pores and on 
the surfaces of peds. ‘These soils were probably leached 
of carbonates and soluble salts to a considerable extent 
before translocation of silicate clays took place. The 
leaching of bases and translocation of silicate clays are 
among the more important processes in the formation of 
different horizons in the soils of this county. Ora, Provi- 
dence, Ruston, and other soils are examples of soils that 
have translocated silicate clays in the B horizon in the 
form of clay films. 


Classification of Soils 


Soils are classified so that we may more easily remem- 
ber their significant characteristics, assemble knowledge 
about the soils, see their relationships to one another and 
to the whole environment, and develop principles that 
help us understand their behavior and their response to 
manipulation. First through classification, and then 
through use of soil maps, we can apply our knowledge 
of soils to specific fields and other tracts of land. 

The current system of classification defines classes in 
terms of observable or measurable properties of soils. 
The properties chosen are primarily those that oo 
grouping of soils that are similar in genesis. Genesis, 
or mode of soil origin, does not appear in the definition 
of the classes; it lies behind the classes. The classification 
is designed to accommodate all soils. It employs a uni- 
que nomenclature that is both connotative and distinc- 
tive. 

The system of classification discussed in this section 
is that adopted by the Soil Conservation Service, effec- 
tive January 1, 1965.° 

The soil series of Pike County have been classified by 
order, subgroup, and family as shown in table 8, This 
table also shows placement of the soil series by great soil 
groups in the earlier classification. 

New soil series must be established and concepts of 
some established series, especially older ones that, have 
been used little in recent years, must be revised in the 
course of the soil survey program across the country. A 
proposed new series has tentative status until review of 
the series concept at the State, regional, and national 
levels of responsibility for soil classification result in a 
judgment that the new series should be established. A1l 
of the soil series described in this publication except the 


*The current system replaces the classification of Baldwin, 
Kellogg, and Thorp (2), as revised by Thorp and Smith (20). 
More detailed explanation of the current system can be ob- 
tained by referring to Simonson (8), and to “Soil Classification, 
A Comprehensive System, 7th Approximation,” prepared in 1960 
by the Soil Survey Staff, Soil Conservation Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and circulated to soil scientists and 
others for study, criticism, and testing. 
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TaBLe 8.—Soil series classified according to current} and preceding systems of classification 


Series 


Current classification 


Old classification 


Family 


Subgroup Great soil group 


Coarse loamy, mixed, acid, thermic. 
Fine silty, mixed, thermic—---_- 

Sandy, siliceous, nonacid, thermic. 
Fine loamy, siliceous, thermic. 
Fine silty, mixed, thermic- ~~~ 
Coarse silty, mixed, acid, thermi 
Coarse silty, mixed, acid, therm: 
Fine silty, mixed, thermic__...-- 
Coarse loamy, siliceous, acid, therm 
Coarse loamy, siliceous, acid, therm: 
Fine loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic_ 
Coarse loamy, siliceous, acid, therm: 
Fine loamy, mixed, therm: 
Fine silty, mixed, thermic 
Coarse loamy, siliceous, the 
Fine silty, mixed, thermic- -~_- 
Coarse loamy, siliceous, thermic. 
Fine loamy, mixed, thermic. _-_ 
Loamy skeletal, siliceous, thermic. 
Fine loamy, mixed, thermic_._. 
Coarse loamy, siliceous, thermic. 
Coarse silty, siliceous, acid, thermic. 


.| Fluventic Haplaquepts- ---- 
-| Ochreptic Fragiudalfs. 
~| Typie Udifluvents_ 
-| Typie Hapludults_ 
-| Typie Glossaqualfs. 
_| Aquic Udifluvents_ 
_| Aeric Haplaquepts. 
-| Typie Glossaqualfs. 
-| Aquie Udifluvents_ 
-| Typic Udifiuvents_ 
.| Aerie Haplaquepts. 
.| Typic Udifluvents. 
-| Typie Fragiudults_ 
Ochreptic 
-| Typie Fragiudults_ 
.| Typie Fragiudalfs_ 
.| Typic Hapludults- 
-| Typic Hapludults_ 
.| Typie Hapludults_ 
-| Typic Fragiudults_ 
-| Aquic Fragiudults— 
-| Typie Haplaquepts_ 


Low-Ilumic Gley. 
Planosol. 

Alluvial. 

Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Planosol. 

Alluvial. 

Alluvial. 

Low-Humic Gley. 
Alluvial. 

Alluvial. 

Alluvial. 

Alluvial. 

Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Red- Yellow Podzolic. 
Red-Yellow Podzolic. 
-| Planosol. 
Inceptisols....| Low-Humie Gley. 


ragiud 


1 Placement of some soil series in the current system of classification, particularly in families, may change as more precise information 


becomes available. 


Kinsey series had been established earlier. The Kinsey 
series had tentative status when this survey was sent to 
the printer. 

Orver: Ten soil orders are recognized in the current 
system. They are Entisols, Vertisols, Inceptisols, Aridi- 
sols, Mollisols, Spodosols, Alfisols, Ultisols, Oxisols, and 
Histosols. The properties used to differentiate the soil 
orders are those that tend to give broad climatic group- 
ings of soils. The two exceptions are the Entisols and 
Histosols, which occur in many different climates. Each 
order is named with a word of three of four syllables 
ending in sol (Ent-i-sol). 

The four orders represented in Pike County are Enti- 
sols, Inceptisols, Alfisols, and Ultisols. Entisols are re- 
cent soils; they are without genetic horizons, or have 
only the beginnings of such horizons. In this county the 
order includes many, but not all, of the soils previously 
classified as Alluvial soils and Regosols. 

Inceptisols most often occur on young, but not recent, 
land surfaces; hence, their name is derived from the 
Latin inceptum, for beginning. In this county the order 
includes soils that were formerly called Alluvial soils 
and some that were formerly known as Low-Humic 
Gleys. 

Alfisols are soils which have clay-enriched B horizons 
high in base saturation. In this county the order includes 
most of the soils that have been called Gray-Brown Pod- 
zolic soils and associated Alluvial soils. 

Ultisols have a clay-enriched B horizon that has less 
than 85 percent base saturation, which decreases with 
depth. In this county the order includes most of the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils and also some acid soils that 
have been called Low-Humic Gleys. 


Svsorper: Each order is subdivided into suborders, 
primarily on basis of those soil characteristics that seem 
to produce classes having the greatest genetic similarity. 
The suborders narrow the broad climatic range permitted 
in the orders. The soil properties used to separate sub- 
orders mainly reflect either the presence or absence of 
waterlogging or soil differences resulting from the cli- 
mate or vegetation. The names of suborders have two 
syllables, The last syllable indicates the order. An ex- 
ample is Fluvents (Fluv meaning flood plain, and ent, 
from Entisols) . 

Grear Grour: Soil suborders are separated into great 
groups on basis of uniformity in the kinds and sequence 
of major soil horizons and features. The horizons used 
to make separations are those in which clay, iron, or 
humus have accumulated, or those that have pans that 
interfere with growth of roots or movement of water. 
The features used are the self-mulching properties of 
clay, soil temperature, major differences in chemical com- 
position (mainly calcium, magnesium, sodium, and po- 
tassium), and the like. The names of great groups have 
three or four syllables and are made by adding a prefix 
Entisol). 
to the name of the suborder. An example is Udifluvent 
(Udi meaning humid; fluv for flood plain; and ent, from 

Svunerovr: Great groups are divided into subgroups, 
one representing the central (typic) segment of a group 
and others, called intergrades, that have properties of 
one great group and also one or more properties of an- 
other great group, suborder, or order. Subgroups may 
also be made in those instances where soil properties in- 
tergrade outside of the range of another great group, sub- 
order, or order. The names of subgroups are derived by 
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placing one or more adjectives before the name of the 
great group. An example is Typic Udifluvent (a typical 
Udifiuvent). 

Famity: Families are separated within a subgroup 
primarily on the basis of properties important to the 
growth of plants or behavior of soils when used for 
engineering. Among the properties considered are tex- 
ture, mineralogy, reaction, soil temperature, permeability, 
thickness of horizons, and consistence. A family name 
consists of a series of adjectives that precede the sub- 
group name. The adjectives are the class names for tex- 
ture, mineralogy, and so on, that are used as family 
differentiae (see table 8). An example is the sandy, 
siliceous, non-acid, thermic family of Typic Udifluvents. 

Srrres: The series is a group of soils that have major 
horizons that, except for the texture of the surface layer, 
are similar in important characteristics and arrangement 
in the profile. The soil series generally is given the name 
of a geographic location near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. An example 
is the Brookhaven series. 


General Nature of the Area 


The area which is now Pike County was settled be- 
tween 1799 and 1808. The first permanent settlement was 
% miles north of Holmesville. John Applewhite, Jacob 
Ford, and others from North Carolina, and Michael 
Harvey from Georgia, were the first settlers. The terri- 
tory was originally occupied by the Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
and Natchez Indians. More settlers from Alabama and 
Georgia came between 1808 and 1816 and settled along 
the Bogue Chitto River, Bala Chitto Creek, and other 
large streams. 

The county seat was located at Holmesville on Decem- 
ber 11, 1816, and named in honor of Maj. Andrew 
Holmes. In the fall of 1875 the courthouse and county 
seat were moved from Holmesville to Magnolia. 

In 1914 Pike County was divided into almost equal 
parts by a line running north and south. Walthall 
County was organized east of this line. The population 
of Pike County was 35,063 in 1960. 

The county is mainly agricultural, but it is also the 
location for several industries, among which are garment 
factories, sawmills, milling companies, repair shops, bot- 
tling companies, concrete companies, container corpora- 
tions, a box company, and a pole and piling plant. In 
addition there are several fields in which there are pro- 
ducing oil and gas wells. 

Pike County contains parts of three major watersheds. 
They are those of the Bogue Chitto River and Topisaw 
Creek, the Tangipahoa River, and Terrys Creek. Two of 
these, the Tangipahoa River and Terrys Creek, have their 
headwaters in the county. 

These watersheds are fed by many streams such as 
Beaver Creek, Clabber Creek, Love Creek, Clear Creek, 
Little Tangipahoa Creek, Bala Chitto Creek, Silver 
Springs Creek, Minnehaha Creek, and Bars Branch. 

The surface drainage of this county is approaching 
maturity, but there are still a few areas in the uplands 
that do not have surface drainage channels, Floods occur 
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on the flood plains of these streams, but the water does 
not stay on the land for a long period. Small areas in the 
bottom lands, however, are under water for long periods 
of time. These need small dragline ditches and V- and 
W-type ditches. 


Climate ‘ 


The climate of this county is characterized by long, 
warm, somewhat humid summers and by mild, moist 
winters. The average annual rainfall is about 60 inches. 
Facts about temperature and precipitation in the county, 
taken from the U.S. Weather Bureau at Magnolia and 
McComb, are given in table 9. 

Four main influences determine the climate of this 
county. These are the subtropical latitude of the county, 
the huge land mass to the north of the county, the warm 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico to the south, and the pre- 
yailing southerly winds. 

In summer the prevailing southerly winds account for 
a moist, tropical climate, but sometimes west and north 
winds bring hot, dry weather. If the west and north 
winds continue, drought can develop. These changing 
winds cause large and immediate changes in temperature. 
Temperatures of 90° F. or higher occur on an average 
of 90 days during summer. When the temperature is 90° 
or higher, the relative humidity never exceeds 79 percent. 

In winter the temperature drops below freezing every 
year but remains this low only for a short time. Ordi- 
narily, snow falls in January once in every 4 years, and it 
melts rapidly. When the temperature is below 50° F., the 
relative humidity is 50 to 70 percent during 48 percent of 
Ls hours, and 80 to 100 percent during 41 percent of the 
hours. 

Temperatures of 82° or lower occur on an average of 
35 days in winter. Temperatures of 20° or lower occur 
every 2 out of 3 years, and occasionally the ground is 
frozen for a short time to a shallow depth. 

Facts about the probabilities of the last freezing tem- 
peratures in spring and first in fall are given in table 10. 
Frost can form on vegetation, under a clear sky, and in 
calm air at night, when the temperature registered on a 
thermometer 5 feet above ground in a shelter, is above 
82°F. For this reason, and because low temperatures, even 
though above freezing, can adversely affect vegetation or 
seeds in beds, probabilities for 36° and 40° temperature 
thresholds are included in table 10. The 24° to 32° data 
are based on 30 years of record in the period 1921-50, and 
the data for 36° and 40° temperatures are based on rec- 
ords for the period 1931-60. 

Moisture is ample throughout the year. Prolonged 
rains come in winter and spring. These rains are brought 
by warm Gulf air that sweeps over a mass of cold sur- 
face air. During summer and early in fall, thundershow- 
ers provide the moisture. These thundershowers are gen- 
erally widely scattered. Sometimes a local area has a 
drought because rain does not fall for days. Fall is the 
driest season, and October is the driest month. 


7 By State climatologist, U.S. Weather Bureau. 
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TasLe 9.—Temperature and precipitation data + 


Temperature Precipitation 
| Two years in 10 will have One year in 10 will 
Month at least 4 days with— have— Number of Average 
Average | Average days with depth of 
daily daily Average snow cover snow on 
maximum | minimum | Maximum Minimum total Less More of 1 inch days with 
temperature | temperature than— than— or more snow cover 
equal to or | equal to or of 1 inch 
higher than—| lower than— | or more 
- i 
oF, 2 °F. oF Inches Inches Inches Inches 
62 41 79 25 5.6 3. 04 11, 28 @) 

65 43 80 23 5.2 2. 33 7,53 0 

71 47 82 33 6.3 2.81 8. 84 0 

78 55 86 38 5.0 2,22 8.42 0 

85 62 92 53 5.0 2,14 7.94 0 

92 69 97 60 4.8 1,54 7.38 0 

93 71 96 68 6.6 3. 28 10. 95 0 

92 70 98 64 4.6 2.37 7.27 0 

89 66 95 56 3.9 +95 7.32 0 

81 55 89 34 2.6 - 90 4, 89 0 

November. 69 | 45 80 27 3.9 1.13 7.93 0 

63 41 77 26 6.3 3.44 10. 51 0 

78 55 #100 £418 59.8 48.41 71.35 0 


1 All data from records of Magnolia, Miss., 1931-48, and McComb, 
Miss., 1949-60. 
? Less than 0.5 day. 


3 Average annual highest maximum. 
+ Average annual lowest minimum. 


Taniy 10.—Probabilities of last freezing temperatures in spring and first in fall ® 


Probability 


Dates for given probability and temperature 


24° F. or lower 


28° F. or lower | 32° F. or lower | 36° F. or lower | 40° F. or lower 


Spring: 
1 year in 10 later than__ -| March 6. 
2 years in 10 later than. February 24. 
5 years in 10 later than_ -| February 5. 


Fall: } 
1 year in 10 earlier than__ 
2 years in 10 earlier than 
5 years in 10 earlier than_ 


December 1. 


November 24. 
December 19. 


March 17. April 5. April 14. April 26. 
March 11. | March 30. April 8. April 21. 
February 26. | March 18. March 28, April 12. 
November 13. | October 30. October 19, October 10. 
November 19. | November 3. | October 24. October 15. 
December 2. | November 12. | November 3. | October 25. 


1 All data from records of Magnolia, Miss., for 1931-48 and McComb, Miss., for 1949-60. 


In any month precipitation of 3.00 inches or more can 
occur in 24 hours. Local flash flooding results from this 
heavy rainfall. Though thunderstorms are frequent in 
the summer, hail is uncommon. Tornadoes occur about 
once in 14 years. Gale force winds (39 to 74 miles per 
hour) occur about once in 14 years; and hurricane force 
winds occur about once in 60 years. 


Agriculture ® 


Early settlers in Pike County found heavy growths of 
virgin forest, mainly pine trees, and some areas suitable 
for pasture along the streams and on the terraces. They 
engaged mainly in stock raising but grew corn, cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, and sweetpotatoes mostly for home use, 

By 1909, cotton had become the leading crop. It con- 
tinued as the main crop for many years, but by 1959 


* Statistics are from United States Census of Agriculture. 


cropland in cotton had dropped to less than 8,000 acres, 
as contrasted to nearly 42,000 acres in 1909. 

The decline in acreage of cotton has been opposed by 
an increase in acreage of improved pasture and greater 
emphasis on production of beef cattle and dairying. Per- 
manent pasture occupied 40,247 acres in 1959. 

In 1959, the farms in the county reported 27,438 cattle, 
4,721 hogs and pigs, 1,786 horses and mules, 1,298 sheep 
and lambs, and 45,071 chickens. In that year, corn was 
grown on 10,664 acres; hay crops on 6,783 acres; cotton 
on 2,779 acres; and vegetables harvested for sale on 252 
acres, 

The number of farms in Pike County decreased from 
2,581 in 1954 to 1,738 in 1960, a decline of 81.5 percent. 
In the same period, land in farms decreased from 207,817 
acres to 172,297. The average farm was 99.4 acres in 
1959, as compared to 82.1 acres in 1954, an increase of 
about 17 percent in farm size. 
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Glossary 


Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or 


cluster, such as a clod, crumb, block, or prism. 


Alluvium. Soil material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has 


been deposited on land by streams. 


Available water capacity. The amount of moisture a soil can 


hold in a form that is available to plants. This is approxi- 
mately the amount of water held between field capacity, or 
about one-third atmosphere of tension, and the wilting co- 
efficient, or about 15 atmospheres of tension. 


Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 


Clay film. A thin coating of clay on the surface of a soil ag-- 


0.002 millimeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil 
material that is 40 percent or more clay, less than 45 per- 
cent sand, and less than 40 percent silt. 


gregate. Synonyms: Clay coat, clay skin. 


Claypan. A compact, slowly permeable soil horizon that con- 


tains more clay than the horizon above it and below it. A 
claypan is commonly hard when dry and plastic or stiff when 
wet. 


Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both, moved by 


ereep, slide, or local wash and deposited at the base of steep 
slopes. 


Complex, soil. A mapping unit consisting of different kinds of 


soil that occur in such small individual areas or in such an 
intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
publishable soil map. 


Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which 
a lump can be crushed by the fingers. Some of the terms 
commonly used in this survey to describe consistence are— 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 

Friable—When moist, crushes easily under gentle to moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger, and can be pressed 
together into a lump. 

Piastic—When wet, forms a wire or spindle when rolled be- 
tween thumb and forefinger, can be readily deformed by 
moderate pressure and pressed into a lump. 

Sticky—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to 
stretch somewhat and pull apart, rather than pull free 
from other material. 

Contour furrow. A furrow plowed at right angles to the di- 
rection of slope, at the same level throughout, and at a regu- 
lar interval from other furrows of the same kind. 

Diversion ditch. A ridge of earth, generally a terrace, that is 
built to divert runoff from its natural course and, thus, to 
protect areas downslope from the effects of such runoff. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream; frequently 
or occasionally flooded. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle, subsurface horizon very low in or- 
ganic matter and clay but rich in silt or very fine sand. The 
layer is seemingly cemented when dry, has a hard or very 
hard consistence, and has a high bulk density in comparison 
with the horizon or horizons above it. When moist, the frag- 
ipan tends to rupture suddenly if pressure is applied, rather 
than to deform slowly. The layer is generally mottled, is 
slowly or very slowly permeable to water, and has few or 
many bleached fracture planes that form polygons. Fragi- 
pans are a few inches to several feet thick; they generally 
occur below the B horizon, 15 to 40 inches below the surface. 

Gley soil, A soil in which waterlogging and lack of oxygen 
have caused the soil material in one or more horizons to be 
of a neutral gray color. The term “gleyed” is applied to 
soil horizons with yellow and gray mottling caused by in- 
termittent waterlogging. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the 
surface, that has distinct characteristics produced by soil- 
forming processes. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of the soil or other material, as contrasted with per- 
colation, which is movement of water through soil layers or 
material. 

Leaching. The removal of soluble materials from soils or other 
material by percolating water. 

Loess. A fine-grained eolian, or windblown, deposit consisting 
dominantly of silt-sized particles. 

Morphology, soil. The makeup of the soil, including the texture, 
structure, consistence, color, and other physical, chemical, 
mineralogical, and biological properties of the various hori- 
zons in the soil profile. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular marking with spots of different 
colors that vary in number and size. Mottling in soils 
usually indicates poor aeration and lack of drainage. De- 
scriptive terms are as follows: Abundance—few, common, 
and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and contrast— 
faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are 
these: fine, less than 5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch) in 
diameter along the greatest dimension; medium, ranging 
from 5 millimeters to 15 millimeters (about 0.2 to 0.6 inch) 
in diameter along the greatest dimension; and coarse, more 
than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter along the 
greatest dimension. 

Natural drainage. Drainage that existed during the develop- 
ment of the soil, as opposed to altered drainage, which is 
commonly the result of artificial drainage or irrigation but 
may be caused by the sudden deepening of channels or the 
blocking of drainage outlets. 

Eacessively drained soils are commonly very porous and rapid- 
ly permeable and have a low water-holding capacity. 

Somewhat excessively drained soils are also very permeable 
and are free from mottling throughout their profile. 

Well-drained soils are nearly free from mottling and are com- 
monly of intermediate texture. 

Moderately well drained soils commonly have a slowly per- 
meable layer in or immediately beneath the solum. They 
have uniform color in the A and upper B horizons and have 
mottling in the lower B and © horizons. 
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Imperfectly or somewhat poorly drained soils are wet for sig- 
nificant periods but not all the time, and in podzolic soils 
commonly have mottlings below a depth of 6 to 16 inches, 
in the lower A horizon and in the B and C horizons. 

Poorly drained soils are wet for long periods and are light gray 
and generally mottled from the surface downward, al- 
though mottling may be absent or nearly so in some soils, 

Very poorly drained soils are wet nearly all the time. They 
have a dark-gray or black surface layer and are gray or 
light gray, with or without mottling, in the deeper parts 
of the profile. 

Parent material (soil). The horizon of weathered rock or 
partly weathered soil material from which soil has formed; 
horizon © in the soil profile. 

Permanent pasture. Pasture that is on the soil for a long time, 
in contrast to rotation pasture, which is on the soil only a 
year or two because it is grown in rotation with other erops, 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil horizon that enables 
water or air to move through it. Terms used to describe 
permeability are as follows: Very slow, slow, moderately 
slow, moderate, moderately rapid, rapid, and very rapid. 

Phase, soil. The subdivision of a soil type, series, or other 
unit in the soil classification system made because of dif- 
ferences in the soil that affect its management but do not 
affect its classification in the natural landscape. A soil 
type, for example, may be divided into phases because of 
differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some other 
characteristic that affects management. 

Productivity (of soil). The present capability of a soil for producing 
a specified plant or sequence of plants under a specified system 
of management. It is measured in terms of output, or harvest, 
in relation to input of production for the specific kind of soil 
under a specified system of management. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extending into the parent material. See Horizon, soil. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, ex- 
pressed in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. In 
words, the degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pH pH 


Extremely acid___ Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline__. 7. 4-7.8 
Very strongly Moderately alka- 
acid. -- 455.0 Mss 2 cos ee ses. 7.9-8.4 
Strongly acid_ 5.1-5.5 Strongly alkaline. 8. 5-9.0 
Medium acid. 5. 6-6.0 Very strongly 
Slightly acid 6.1-6.5 alkaline... 2 9.1 and 
Neutral____ 6. 6-7.3 higher 
Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered 
collectively. 
Sand. Individual rock or mineral fragments in soils having diam- 


eters ranging from 0.05 to 2.0 millimeters. Most sand 
grains consist of quartz, but they may be of any mineral com- 
position. The textural class name of any soil that contains 
85 percent or more sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 
Series, soil. A group of soils developed from a particular type 
of parent material and having genetic horizons that, except 


for texture of the surface layer, are similar in differentiat- 
ing characteristics and in arrangement in the profile. 

Silt. Individual mineral particles in a soil that range in diam- 
eter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the 
lower limit of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). Soil of the 
silt textural class is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 
percent clay. 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the parent mate- 
rial, in which the processes of soil formation are active. The 
solum in mature soil includes the A and B horizons. Gen- 
erally, the characteristics of the material in these horizons 
are unlike those of the underlying material. The living 
roots and other plant and animal life characteristic of the 
soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from ad- 
joining aggregates and have properties unlike those of an 
equal mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The 
principal forms of soil structure are platy (laminated), 
prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than horizon- 
tal), columnar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Struetureless soils are (1) 
single grain (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or (2) 
massive (the particles adhering together without any regu- 
jar cleavage, as in many claypans and hardpans), 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, that part of the 
profile below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any layer beneath the solum, or true soil. 

Surface runoff. Water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in. Terms used to express relative degrees of runoff 
are very rapid, rapid, medium, slow, very slow, and ponded. 

Surface soil, The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equiv- 
alent in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thickness. 
The plowed layer. 

Texture, soil. The relative portions of sand, silt, and clay 
particles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in 
order of increasing proportion of fine particles, are sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay 
loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and 
clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be 
further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or “very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth 
of plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the 
friable state and is associated with high noncapillary po- 
rosity and stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is 
nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Topsoil. A presumed fertile soil or soil material, ordinarily 
rich in organic matter, used to topdress roadbanks, parks, 
gardens, and lawns. 

Trafficability. ‘The ability of undisturbed soil to support moy- 
ing loads or foot traffic. The evaluation is based on undis- 
turbed soil, but the characteristics of a soil disturbed and 
then carefully compacted are very similar. 

Type, soil. A subdivision of the soil series that is made on the 
basis of differences in the texture of the surface layer. 
Undifferentiated soil group. Iwo or more related soils that 
are mapped as a single unit because, in practical use, their 

differences are too small to justify separate recognition. 


GUIDE TO MAPPING UNITS 
{For a full description of a mapping unit, read both the description of the mapping unit and the descrip- 
tion of the soil series to which the mapping unit belongs. 
[See table 7, page'38, for acreage and proportionate extent of soils; table 1, page 13, for estimates of 
average yields of the major crops; table 3, page 26, table 4, page 30, and table 5, page 34, for engi- 
neering properties of the soils; and table 2, page 20, for woodland suitability groups] 


Woodland 
De- Capability Woodland suitability 
seribed unit range site group 
Map on fetaee Geek eee toe i ere 
symbol Mapping unit page Symbol Page |Number Page Number 
Bb Bibb loam: 39 IVweL 11 3S 16 8 
BhA Brookhaven silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 40 TIw-6 8 4 16 3 
BhB Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-- 40 IIw-6 8 4 16 3 
BhB2 Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded: 40 IIw-6 8 4 16 2 
BhC2 Brookhaven silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded-- 40 Tlle-1 8 4 16 3 
CaF Cahaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent slopes--------- 41 VIlew2 12 2 16 1 
CaF3 Cahaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent slopes, 
severely eroded--- 41 VIite-2 12 2 16 2 
Ch Calhoun silt loam--- 42 IVw-2 1 5 17 10 
C1 Collins silt loam, local alluvium- 42 IIw-1 6 5 17 5 
Co Collins silt loam--- 42 TIw-1 6 5 17 5 
Fa Falaya silt loam 43 LIw-2 7 5 17 6 
fr Frost silt loam 44 IlIw-1 10 4 16 9 
Gu Gullied land---- 44 VIle-1 12 ae eS 15 
To Iuka and Ochlockonee soils 44 IIw-3 7 3 16 13 
Kn Kinsey soils------------ 45 Iiw-3 7 3 16 LS: 
Ma Mantachie fine sandy loam- 45 Tiw-4 7 3 16 11 
Ob Ochlockonee and Bruno soils 46 IVw-3 11 3 16 13 
OfA Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent 46 IIw-5 7 a 15 4 
OfB Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 46 IIe-1 6 1 15 4 
O£B2 Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded------ 47 Tfe-1 6 i 15 4 
OfB3 Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely 
eroded 47 Ille-2 8 ul 15 4 
OfC2 Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 47 Iile-3 8 1 15 4 
OfC3 Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
47 Ive-1 10 1 15 4 
OrC2 Ora-Ruston complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 48 IlIe-3 8 al 15 4 
OrC3 Ora-Ruston complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
48 IVe-1 10 1 15 4 
PaA Paden silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 49 TIw-5 7 Ns 15 4 
PrB2 Providence silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded-- 50 Tle-2 6 4 16 14 
PrC2 Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded----- 50 IIIe-4 9 4 16 14 
PrC3 Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely 
50 IVe-2 10 4 16 4 
RmA = Rumford sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes- 51 TIs-1 8 1 15 1 
RuB2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded= 51 TIe-3 6 1 15: 1 
RuD2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded== 52 Ive-3 10 1 15 1 
RuD3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes 
severely eroded- Stated 52 Vie-1 12 2 16 2 
RuE2 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
Croded ann nnn ann nn ann n nn ene nnn enews nn enn en nnn e ese eeee 52 Vie-1 12 2 16 1 
RuE3 Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
severely erodedw-e--a+- nen enn nnn nnn nnn nnn nnn erence eee 52 VIIe-2 12 2 16 2 
SaC  Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent 
8 Lopes + nnn nr an nnn nena nnn nnn enna anne wenn nnn en meee ne een 53: IIfe-5 9 1 15 1 
SaE Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 8 to 17 percent 
SLOpeS enn nn ann nnn nnn enn nnn nnn nnn nee e nnn wenn eenennnenne 53) Vie=2 12 2 16 1 
SaF Saffell gravelly fine 
slopes 53: VIIe-2 12 2 16 L 
SnB2 Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 54 TIe-1 6 1 15 4 
SnC2 Savannah silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 54 IIIe-3 8 1 15 4 
SoA Stough silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes------- 55 IIlIw-2 10 1 15 12 
SpB Stough-Prentiss complex, 2 to 5 percent slopes 55 IIIw-2 10 aL. 15 12 
Wa Waverly silt loam------------------ n-ne reer e mene ren enenn 55 Ivw-4 11 5 17 7 


Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing 
accessibility issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance 
with publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you 
may also wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office 
and phone number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410, or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Falaya-Waverly-Collins association: Poorly drained 
to moderately well drained silty soils on flood plains 


Mantachie-luka-Ochlockonee association: Somewhat 
poorly drained to well drained loamy soils on flood 
plains 


Stough-Calhoun-Prentiss association: Poorly drained to 
moderately well drained silty to loamy soils on strearn 
terraces bordering the Bogue Chitto and Tangipahoa 
Rivers 


Providence-Ora-Ruston association: Moderately well 
drained or well drained silty and loamy soils on broad 
ridges, and well-drained loamy soils on side slopes 


Brookhaven-Providence association; Moderately well 
drained silty soils on gently sloping uplands 


Ora-Savannah-Ruston association: Moderately well drained 
or well drained silty and loamy soils on narrow to broad 
gently sloping ridges, and well-drained loamy soils on 

side slopes 

Ora-Ruston-Saffell-Cahaba association: Well-drained loamy 
soils on narrow to broad gently sloping ridges, and 
well-drained loamy and gravelly soils on moderately steep 
to very steep side slopes 
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SYMBOL 


Bb 
BhA 
BhB 
BhB2 
BhC2 


CoF 
CoF3 
Ch 
cl 
Co 


SOIL LEGEND 


The first capitol letter is the initial one of the soil name. 

A second capital letter, A, B, C, D, E, or F, shows the slope. 
Symbols for nearly level soils, such as Bibb loam, do not 
contain a slope letter, Neither does the symbol for the land 
type thot has considerable range in slope—— Gullied land, 
The number, 2 or 3, in a symbol indicates that the soil is 
eroded or severely eroded. 


NAME 


Bibb loam 

Brookhaven silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Brookhaven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Brookhoven silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Brookhaven silt loom, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Cahaba fine sandy loom, 17 to 35 percent slopes 
Cohaba fine sandy loam, 17 to 35 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Calhoun silt loom 

Collins silt loam, local alluvium 

Collins silt loam 


Falaye silt loom 
Frost silt loam 


Gullied land 
luka and Ochlockonee soils 
Kinsey soils 
Mantachie fine sandy loam 


Ochlockenee and Bruno soils 
Ora fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

Ora fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Ore fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 

Ora fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ora-Rustori complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Ora—Ruston complex, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Paden silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Providence silt loom, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Providence silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Rumford sandy loam, 0 to 3 percent slopes 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 8 to 12 percent slopes, severely eroded 
Ruston fine sandy loom, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 

Ruston fine sandy loam, 12 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 


Saffell gravelly fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Soffell gravelly fine sondy loam, 8 to 17 percent slopes 
Soffell gravelly fine sandy loom, 17 to 35 percent slopes 
Savannah silt loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
Sovannch silt loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
Stough silt loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 

Stough—Prentiss complex, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Waverly silt loam 


PIKE COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


WORKS AND STRUCTURES 
Highways and roads 
Dual 
Good motor 
Poor motor 
Trail 
Highway markers 
National Interstate 
U.S. 
State or county 
Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
Abandoned 
Bridges and crossings 
Road 
Trail, foot 
Railroad 
Ferry 
Ford 
Grade 
R. R. over 
R. R. under 
Tunnel 
Buildings 
School 
Church 
Station 
Mines and Quarries ..... 
Mine dump 
Pits, gravel or other 
Power line 
Pipeline 
Cemetery 
Dams 
Levee 


Tanks 


Well, oi! or gas 


CONVENTIONAL SIGNS 


BOUNDARIES 
National or state 
County 
Township or range, U. S. 
Section line, corner, U. S. 
Reservation 
Land grant 


Small park, cemetery, airport 


DRAINAGE 
Streams 
Perennial 
Intermittent, unclassified 


Canals and ditches 


Lakes and ponds 


Perennial 


Intermittent 


Wells, water © © flowing 


Springs... aatiie Nee 


Marsh ake 


Wet spot 


wa (le 
we 


y 


Alluvial $8 occu i a 


Drainage end... . e—— 


RELIEF 
Escarpments 
Bedrock 
Other 
Prominent peak 


Depressions 
Laree 


Crossable with tillag ab 
implements ..... viriiaistececines Sat 


Not crossable with tillage on 
implements... ea Le) 


Contains water most of 
the time 
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MISSISSIPPI AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION 


SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil boundary 
and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Severely eroded spot 
Blowout, wind erosion 


Gully 


Soil mop constructed 1966 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1964 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Mississippi 
plane coordinate system, west zone, transverse 
Mercator projection, 1927 North American datum. 
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